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The War and Conditions in England 


OUR GREATEST EFFORT IS COMING 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London, March 26, 1944 


HOPE you will not imagine that I am going to try to 

make some extraordinary pronouncement tonight and 

tell you exactly how all the problems of mankind in the 
war and in peace are going to be solved. 

I only thought you would like me to have a short talk 
with you about how we are getting on and to thank you for 
all the kindness with which you have treated me in spite of 
my many shortcomings. 

It is a year almost to the day since I spoke to you on a 
broadcast here at home. ‘This has been a time of disap- 
pointments as well as successes, but there is no doubt that the 
good news has far outweighed the bad, and that the progress 
of the United Nations toward their goal has been solid, con- 
tinual and growing quicker. 

The long and terrible march which the rescuing powers are 
making is being accomplished stage by stage, and we can now 
say not only with hope but with reason that we shall reach the 
end of our journey in good order, and that tragedy which 
threatened the whole world and might have put out all its 
lights and left our children and descendants in darkness and 
bondage perhaps for centuries—that tragedy will not come 
to pass. 

He is a rash man who tries to prophesy when or how or 
under what conditions victory will come. 

But come it will—that at least is sure. 

It is also certain that unity of aims and actions and single- 
ness of purpose among us all—Britons at home and our 
Allies abroad—will make it come sooner. 


DENOUNCES MUSSOLINI 


A year ago the Eighth Army which had marched 1,500 
miles across the desert from Alamein was in battle for the 
Mareth Line and the First British Army and American 
Army were beating their way forward to Tunisia. We were 
all confident of victory but we did not know that in less than 
two months the enemy would be driven with heavy slaughter 


from the African continent, leaving at one stroke 335,000 
prisoners and dead in our hands. 

Since then the successful campaign in Sicily brought about 
the fall of Mussolini and the heartfelt repudiation by the 
Italian people of the Fascist creed. 

Mussolini indeed escaped to eat the bread of affliction at 
Hitler’s table, to shoot his son-in-law and help the Germans 
wreak vengeance among the Italian masses whom he had 
professed to love and over whom he had ruled for more than 
twenty years. 

This fate and judgment more terrible than death has 
overtaken the vainglorious dictator who stabbed France in 
the back and thought his crime had gained him an empire 
of the Mediterranean. 

The conquest of Sicily and Naples brought in their train 
the surrender of Sardinia and the liberation of Corsica, 
islands which had been expected to require for themselves a 
serious expedition and a hard campaign. 


Ho.tp Tuirp or ITaty Now 


We now hold one-third of the mainland of Italy. Our 
progress has not been as rapid or decisive as we had hoped. 
I do not doubt we shall be victors both at the Anzio bridge- 
head and on the main front to the southward and that Rome 
will be rescued. 

Meanwhile, we have swept out of the struggle sixty-six 
Italian divisions and we are holding in Italy, for most part 
in close action, nearly twenty-five divisions and a noteworthy 
part of the German Air Force, all of whom can bleed and 
burn in the land of their former ally while other and even 
more important events which might require their presence 
are impending elsewhere. 

We have been disappointed in the Aegean Sea and its 
many islands which we have not yet succeeded in dominating. 

But these setbacks in the eastern Mediterranean are offset, 
and more than offset, by the panic and frenzy which prevail 
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in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, by the continued activi- 
ties of Greek guerrillas and above all by the heroic struggle 


of the Partisans of Yugoslavia under the leadership of Mar- 
shal Tito. 


In the Near and Middle East we have certainly traveled a 
long way forward from those autumn days in 1940 when we 
stood all alone—when Mussolini was invading Egypt, when 
we were driven out of British Somaliland, when all Ethiopia 
was in Italian chains and we wondered whether we could 
defend the Suez Canal, the Nile Valley, the Sudan and 
British East Africa. 


Catis U-Boat Dereat GREATEST 


There is much still to be done in the Balkans and the 
eastern Mediterranean. But here again I do not doubt the 
task will be finished in a workmanlike manner. 


We who dwell in the British Isles must celebrate with joy 
and thankfulness our deliverance from the mortal U-boat 
peril—which deliverance lighted the year which has ended. 

When I look back upon the fifty-five months of this hard 
and obstinate war, which makes ever more exacting demands 
upon our life-springs of energy and contrivance, I still rate 
highest among the dangers we have overcome the U-boat 
attacks upon our shipping, without which we cannot live or 
even receive the help which our dominions and our grand and 
generous American ally have sent us. 

But there are other deliverances which we should never 
forget. There was the sea mining peril which loomed so large 
in 1939 and which has been mastered by superior science, in 
genuity and by the often-forgotten but almost-unsurpassed 
devotion to duty of our minesweepers’ crews and the thousand 
ships they work and man that we may eat and live and thus 
fight for the good cause. 

We have been delivered from the horrors of invasion at a 
time when we were almost unarmed. We have endured 
without swerving or failing the utmost fury Hitler could 
cast upon us from the air, and now the tables are turned and 
those who sought to destroy their enemies by the most fearful 
form of warfare are themselves reeling and writhing under 
the prodigious blows of British and American air power. 


We had ourselves a large air force in this island this 
time last year. We have a larger one today, but besides all 
that our American Allies have now definitely overtaken and 
outnumbered us in the mighty air force they have established 
here. The combination in true brotherhood of these two air 
forces—either of which is nearly as large in numbers and in 
power much greater than the whole air force of Germany— 
aided as it will be by another Allied air force in Italy almost 
as large which is now established there, these together will 
produce results in these coming months which I shall not 
attempt to measure in advance but which will certainly be 
of enormous advantage to the cause of the Allies. 


Not only have the British and Americans this great pre- 
ponderance in numbers which enables them to send out a 
thousand bombers as often as the enemy is able to send a 
hundred against us, but also by sharing ali our secrets with 
one another we have won leadership in the marvels of radar, 
both for attack and defense. 


Surveying these famous and massive events on land, sea 
and air in the war waged by the two western Allies—Britain 
and the United States—against Hitlerism, we are entitled, 
nay bound, to be encouraged and be thankful and resolve to 
do better than we ever have done before. 

It would be quite natural if our Soviet friends and allies 
did not appreciate the complications and difficulties which 
attend all sea crossings—amphibious is the word—operations 





on a large scale. They are the people of great land spaces 
and when foes threaten the sacred soil, Russia, it is by land 
that they march out to meet and attack them. 


Pays TRIBUTE TO RussIA 


Our tasks are difficult and different, but the British and 
American peoples are filled with genuine admiration for the 
military triumphs of the Russian Army. 


I have paid repeated tributes to their splendid deeds, and 
now I must tell you that the advance of their armies from 
Stalingrad to the Dniester River, with vanguards reaching 
out toward the Prut—a distance of 900 miles—accomplished 
in a single year constitutes the greatest cause of Hitler’s un- 
doing. 

Since I spoke to you last, not only have the Hun invaders 
been driven from the land they have ravaged but the guts of 
the German Army have been largely torn out by Russian 
valor and generalship. 


The peoples of all the Russias have been fortunate in 
finding in their supreme ordeal of agony a warrior leader, 
Marshal Stalin, whose authority enables him to combine and 
control the movements of armies numbered by many millions 
upon a front of nearly 2,000 miles and to impart a unity and 
concert to the war direction in the east which has been very 
good for Soviet Russia and very good for all her allies. 


When a moment ago I spoke of the improvements for the 
Allied cause which are taking place in Hungary and in the 
satellites in the Balkans, I was reserving the ackowledgment 
that the victorious advance of the Soviet Army has been the 
main cause of Hitler’s approaching downfall in those regions. 


I have now dwelt with the progress of the war against 
Hitler Germany. But I must also speak of the other gigantic 
war which is proceeding against the equally barbarous and 
brutal Japanese. This war is waged in vast preponderance by 
the fleets, air forces and armies of the United States. We 
have accepted their leadership in the Pacific Ocean just as 
they accepted our leadership in the Indian theatre. 


Cites Dest Owep To U. S. 


We are proud of the contributions made by Australia and 
New Zealand against Japan. The debt which the British 
and the Commonwealth of Nations owe to the United States 
for the fact that their operations against the Japanese shielded 
Australia and New Zealand from Japanese aggression and 
from mortal peril during the period when the mother country 
was at full stretch in the struggle against Germany and 
Italy. That debt is one which will never be forgotten in any 
land where the Union Jack is flown. 

Remarkable success has attended the work of the American 
Navy and American, Australian and New Zealand troops. 
The progress in New Guinea is constant. American victories 
in the Pacific and, in particular their latest conquest and 
liberation of the Marshall Islands, constitute a superb ex- 
ample of a combination naval, air and military force. 

It is possible that the war in the Pacific may progress more 
rapidly than was formerly thought possible. The Japanese 
are showing signs of great weakness. Attrition of their ship- 
ping, especially their oil tankers, and their air forces on all 
of which President Roosevelt dwelt with sure foresight a 
year ago, has become not merely evident but obvious. The 
Japanese have not felt strong enough to risk their fleets in 
general engagements for the sake of their outer defense lines. 
In this they have been prudent, considering the immense ex- 
pansion of United States naval power since the Japanese 
treacherous assault at Pearl Harbor. 

What fools the Japanese ruling caste were to bring 
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against themselves the 
great Republic all for 
squalid ambuscade. 


might and latent war energy of the 
the sake of carrying out a base and 


The British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations have 
pledged themselves to fight side by side with the United 
States against Japan no matter what it costs or how long it 
lasts. 

PLepGes To FicHt JAPANESE 


Actually we have suffered from Japanese injuries even 
greater than those which have roused the armed wrath of 
the American Union. In our theatre of war, in Burma and 
the Bay of Bengal, we shall strive our utmost to aid the 
Americans in their contacts with China and to add to our 
own. 


The more we can fight and engage the Japanese and espe- 


cially wear down their air power the greater the diversion 
we make from the Pacific theatre and the more help we give 
to the operations of the United States. 

In Burma those plans which were prepared last August at 
Quebec are now being put into practice. Young men are at 
the helm. Admiral Mountbatten infused the spirit of energy 
and confidence into the heavy forces gathered to recover 
Burma and by that means to defend the frontiers of India 
and reopen the road to China. 

Our airborne operations enable us to attack the Japanese 
rear. They, for their part, have got behind our front by in- 
filtration at various places and fierce fighting is going on at 
many points. It is too soon to proclaim the results in this 
vast area of mountain and jungle, but in nearly every combat 
we are able to count three or four times more Japanese dead 

and that is what matters—than we have ourselves suffered 
in killed, wounded and missing. 

Individual fighting superiority in the jungle has definitely 
passed to the British and Indian soldiers as compared with 
the Japanese. Farther to the north an American column of 
experienced jungle fighters and a considerable Chinese army 
under General Stilwell of the United States service are pro- 
gressing with equal mastery. 

Later on I shall make to you or Parliament a further re- 
port on all this hard fighting which, mind you, is not by any 
means decided yet. 


Bic FLeet in INDIAN OCEAN 


Meanwhile, we have placed a powerful battle fleet under 
Admiral Somerville in Indian waters in order to face the 
main part of the Japanese fleet should it turn westward after 
having declined battle against the Americans. 

When I spoke a year ago I drew attention to the possibility 
that there would be a prolonged interval between the collapse 
of Hitler and the downfall of Japan. I still think there will 
be an interval, but I do not consider it will be as long an 
interval as I thought a year ago. But be it long or be it 
short, we shall go through with our American brothers with 
our utmost strength to the very end. 

I have now tried to carry you, as if in Mosquito aircraft, 
on a reconnoitering duty over the world-wide expanse of this 
sterile and ferocious war. And I trust you have gained not 
only some glimpse of the particular scenes, but also have the 
feeling of the relative size and urgency of the various things 
that are going on. There are, as you see, quite a lot of 
things going on. 

Still, I remember when I spoke to you on March 21 of 
last vear I gave up the main part of what I said to what we 
were planning to do to make our island a better place for all 
its people after the war was over, whenever that should be. 


I told you there would have to be a general election and a 
new House of Commons, and, if I was still thought fit to be 
of any further use, I should put to the country a four-year 
plan to cover the transition period between war and peace 
and bring the soldiers, sailors and airmen back to a land 
where there would be food, work and homes for all. 


I dwelt on how wrong it would be to make promises which 
could not be fulfilled and for one set of politicians to try to 
outbid another in visionary scheming and dreaming. But I 
mentioned five or six large fields in which practical action 
would have to be taken. 


Recatyts 1943 PRoMISES 


Let me remind you of them—a reform on a great scale of 
the education of the people, a nation-wide uplifting of their 
physical health. I spoke of the encouragement of agriculture 
and food production and of vigorous revival of healthy village 
life. I dwelt upon the importance of a national compulsory 
insurance scheme for all classes, for all purposes from the 
cradle to the grave, and of the sound scheme of demobilization 
which would not delay the rebuilding of industry and not 
seem unfair to the fighting men. I also spoke about the 
maintenance of full employment and about the rebuilding of 
our cities and the housing of the people, and I made a few 
tentative suggestions about the economic and financial policy 
and what one might call the importance of making both ends 
meet. 

All this was to happen after the war was over. No prom- 
ises were to be made beforehand but every preparation that 
was possible without impeding war effort, including legisla- 
tive preparation, was to be set on foot. 

Now, my friends—as your unfailing kindness encourages 
me to call you—I am a man who has no unsatisfied ambi- 
tions except to beat the enemy and to help you in any way I 
think right, and, therefore, I hope you will not suppose that 
in what I am going to say I am looking for votes or trying 
to glorify this party or that. But I do feel that I may draw 
your attention to the fact that several of these large matters, 
which a year ago I told you might be accomplished after war 
was over, have already been shaped and framed and presented 
to Parliament and the public. 


Lists SoctiAL PRoposALs 


For instance, you have the greatest scheme of improved 
education that has ever been attempted by a responsible gov- 
ernment. This will soon be on the statute book. It involves 
a heavy cost upon the State, but I do not think we can main- 
tain our position in the post-war world unless we are an ex- 
ceptionally well-educated people and unless we can handle 
easily and with comprehension the problems and inventions 
of the new scientific age. 

Then there is the very far-reaching policy of a National 
Health Service, which already has been laid before Parlia- 
ment in outline and received with a considerable measure of 
acceptance. 

Before this session is out we shall lay before you our pro- 
posals about the extensions of national insurance, upon which 
a vast amount of patient work has been done. 

So here you have, or will have very shortly, three of the 
important measures, which I thought would be put off until 
after the war already, fashioned and proclaimed at a time 
when no one can tell when the war can end, and all this has 
been done without relaxing the war effort or causing any 
party strife to mar the national unity. But there are several 
other large problems upon which the Ministers and their as- 
sistants have toiled and wrought and which are far advanced. 
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And, indeed, if this process continues and war goes on long 
enough a greater part of my four-year plan of a year ago 
may very well be perfected and largely in operation before 
we reach a general election and give the people a chance to 
say what they think about it. 


Strikes Back AT CRITICS 


Now I must say that one might have expected His Ma- 
jesty’s Government would receive iaany compliments upon 
the remarkable progress they have made not only with the 
war but with the preparation for the social ana domestic 
welfare at the armistice or peace. 


Last Oct. | I thought the time had come to ask the King 
to appoint Lord Woolton to be Minister of Reconstruction, 
with a seat in the War Cabinet. His was a record which 
rightly commanded respect. However, there is a large num- 
ber of respectable and even eminent people who are not at all 
burdened with responsibility who have a lot of leisure on 
their hands and who feel quite most sincerely that the best 
work they can do at this present time of hard effort and 
anxiety is to belabor the Government with criticism and con- 
demn them as unprofitable servants because they are not, in 
the midst of this deadly struggle, ready at any moment to 
produce fool-proof solutions for the whole future world as 
between nation and nation, as between victors and van- 
quished, as between man and man, as between capital and 
labor, as between the state and individual, and so forth and 
so on. 


The harshest language is used, and this national Govern- 
ment, which has led the nation and the empire and, as I hold, 
a large part of the world, out of mortal danger, through the 
dark valleys into which they had wandered, largely through 
their own folly, back onto the broad uplands where the stars 
of peace and freedom shine, is reviled as a set of dawdlers 
and muddlers unable to frame a policy or take a decision or 
make a plan and act upon it. 


I know you will not forget that this Administration, 
formed in an hour of disaster by the leaders of the Conser- 
vative, Labor and Liberal parties in good faith and good 
will, has brought Britain out of the jaws of death. Back 
from the mouth of hell, while all the world wondered. | 
know you will not forget that. 


Mitiion Homes DEsTROYED 


There are two subjects of domestic policy which I men- 
tioned last year on which we have not produced an account 
of our course of action. This first is housing. We set before 
ourselves the provision of homes for all who need them with 
priority for service men, as and when they come home from 
the war. Let me first lay down an absolute rule—nothing 
can or must be done in housing or rehousing which by weak- 
ening or clogging the war effort prolongs the war. Neither 
labor not material can be diverted in any way which hampers 
the vast operations which are in progress or impending. 

Subject to that there are three ways in which the business 
of housing and rehousing the people should be attacked. 

Let me tell you about it. Now I do not take the view my- 
self that we were a nation of slum dwellers before the war. 
Nearly 5,000,000 new approved houses or dwellings were 
built out of about 11,000,000 in this small island between 
the two wars, and the British people as a whole were better 
housed than almost any people on the Continent of Europe, 
or, I will add, in many parts of the United States of America. 
But now about 1,000,000 homes have been destroyed or 





grievously damaged by the fire of the enemy. This offers a 
magnificent opportunity for rebuilding and replanning, and 
while we are at it we had better make a clean sweep of all 
those areas of which our civilization should be ashamed. 

However, I have given my word that, so far as it may lie 
in my power, the soldiers, when they return from the war, 
and those who have been bombed out and made to double up 
with other families, shall be restored to homes of their own 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The first attack must evidently be made upon houses 
which are damaged, but which can be reconditioned into 
proper dwellings. This must go forward during the war. 
And we hope to have broken the back of it during this year. 
It is a war measure, for our allies are here among us in vast 
numbers and we must do our best for them. 

The second attack on the housing problem will be made 
by what are called the prefabricated, or emergency, houses. 
On this the Minister of Works, Lord Portal, is working 
wonders. I hope we may make up to half a million of these, 
and for this purpose not only plans but actual preparations 
are being made during the war on a nation-wide scale. Fac- 
tories have been assigned, the necessary set-up is being made 
ready, materials are being ear-marked as far as possible, the 
most convenient sites will be chosen, the whole business is to 
be treated as a military evolution handled by the government 
with private industry harnessed to its service. 

And I have every hope and a firm resolve that several hun- 
dred thousand of our young men will be able to marry sev- 
eral hundred thousand of our young women and make their 
own four-year plan. 

Now what about these emergency houses? I have seen the 
full-sized model myself and steps are being taken to make 
sure that a good number of housewives have a chance of ex- 
pressing their views about it. These houses will make a heavy 
demand upon the steel industry and will absorb in a great 
measure its overflow and expansion for war purposes. They 
are, in my opinion, far superior to the ordinary cottage as it 
exists today. Not only have they excellent baths, gas or elec- 
tric kitchenettes and refrigerators, but their walls carry fitted 
furniture—chests of drawers, hanging cupboards and tables 
which today it would cost eighty pounds to buy. Moreover, 
for the rest of the furniture standard articles will be provided 
and mass produced so that no heavy capital charge will fall 
upon the young couples or others who may become tenants of 
the houses. 

Owing to the methods of mass production which will be 
used, I am assured that these houses, including the £80 worth 
of fitted furniture, will be available at a very moderate rent. 
All these emergency houses will be publicly owned and it will 
not rest with any individual tenant to keep them in being 
after they have served their purpose of tiding over the return 
of the fighting men and after permanent dwellings are avail- 
able. As much thought has been and will be put into this 
plan as was put into the invasion of Africa, though I readily 
admit that it does not bear comparison in scale with the kind 
of things we are working at now. 

The swift production of these temporary houses is the only 
way in which the immediate needs of our people can be met 
in the four or five years that follow the war. In addition to 
this and to the reconditioning of the damaged dwellings, we 
have the program of permanent rebuilding which the Min- 
ister of Health, Mr. Willink, has recently outlined and by 
which we shall have two or three hundred thousand perma- 
nent houses built or building by the end of the first two years 
after the defeat of Germany. 
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For these 200,000 sites are already owned by the local 
authorities. 


\ ] 


Side by side with this comes the question of the employ- 
ment of the building trade. We do not want a frantic splurge 
of building, to be followed by a sharp contraction of the 
trade. | have a sympathy with the building trade, and with 
the bricklayers. For they are apt to be the first to be taken 
for the wars and in time of peace they all know if they work 
at their job, that when it is finished they may have to look 
for another. If we are to secure the best results, it will be 
necessary that our twelve-year plan for the building trade on 
which Mr. Bevin [Minister of Labor and National Service] 
and Lord Portal have spent so much time—a plan which 
will guarantee steady employment for long periods and in- 
creased reward for increased efforts or superior skill we have 

it will be necessary to see that that plan is carried out. 


Asserts LAND Witt Be TAKEN 


Then we are told by the busy wiseacres: How can you 
build houses without the land to put them on; when are you 
going to tell us your plans for this? But we have already 
declared in 1941 that all land needed for public purposes 
shall be taken at prices based on the standards of values of 
March 31, 1939. This was a formidable decision of state 
policy which selected property and land for a special, restricted 
imposition. Whereas stocks and shares and many classes of 
real property have gone up in value during the war, and when 
agricultural land, on account of the new proposals and new 
prospects opened to farmers, has also risen in value, the state 
has the power, which it will on no account surrender, to 
claim all land needed bona fida for war industry or for public 
purposes at values fixed before wartime conditions supervened. 

‘There are certain hard cases which will best be adjusted 
by Parliamentary debate, but in the main you may be sure 
that ample land will be forthcoming when and where it is 
needed for all the houses, temporary or permanent, required 
to house our people far better than they have ever been 
housed before. 

Nobody needs be deterred from planning for the future 
by the fear that they may not be able to obtain the necessary 
land. Legislation to enable the local authorities to secure any 
land required for the reconstruction of our towns has been 
promised and will be presented to Parliament this session. 
‘There are some comfortable people, of course, who want to 
put off everything until they have planned and got agreed to 
in every feature, a White Paper or a blueprint for the re- 
veneration of the world, before, of course, asking the electors 
how they feel about it. 

These people would rather postpone building the homes 
for the returning troops until they had planned out every 
acre in the country to make sure the landscape is not spoiled. 
In time of war we have to face immediate needs and stern 
realities, and it surely is better for us to do that than to do 
nothing whilst preparing to do everything. 

Here is my difficulty. I put it frankly before you. I can- 
not take anything that will hinder the war. And no one— 
except the very clever ones—can tell when the war will end 
or whether it will end suddenly or peter out. Therefore, 
there must be an emergency plan, and that is what Ministers 
concerned have been working at for some time past. But in 
spite of this and of all I have said, I cannot guarantee that 
everything will be perfect or that if the end of the war came 


suddenly, as it might do, there will not be an interval when. 


things will be pretty rough. 

But it will not be a long interval, and it will be childs 
play compared to what we have already gone through. Nor 
need we be frightened about the scale of this task. It looks 


to me a small one—this housing—compared to some of those 
we have handled and are handling now. 

The value of the land involved is between one-twentieth 
and one-thirtieth of the cost of the houses to be built upon it, 
and our population itself is unhappily about to enter upon a 
period of decline—numerical decline—which can only be 
checked by the most robust treatment of housing and of all 
its ancillaries. 

There is one other question on which I should like to 
dwell tonight, but for a reason which I will mention later I 
only intend to utter a passing reassurance—I mean de- 
mobilization. 

Now, | know about as much about this as most people, be- 
cause I was Secretary of State for War and Air at the time 
of the great demobilization after the last war, when in about 
six months we brought home from abroad, released from 
military service and restored to their families nearly 3,000,- 
000 men. Great plans had been prepared before the armistice 
by the planners to bring home all the key men first, and any 
soldier who could get a telegram from someone at home say- 
ing that he was wanted for a key job had priority over the 
men who had borne the burden and heat of the war. The 
troops did not think this was fair, and by the time I went to 
the War Office a convulsion of indiscipline shook the whole 
of our splendid army which had endured unmoved all dan- 
ger, slaughter, privation. 


Hints oF INVASION FEINTS 


I persuaded the Cabinet to reverse this foolish and in- 
equitable plan and to substitute the simple rule—first out, 
first home—with the result that discipline was immediately 
restored and the process of demobilization went forward in 
a smooth and orderly fashion. 

Now, my friend, Mr. Bevin, the Minister of Labor, for 
whose deep sagacity and knowledge of the wage-earning 
masses I have high admiration—Mr. Bevin has devised a very 
much less crude but equally fair and healthy scheme in which 
I have the greatest confidence, in which all concerned may 
have the greatest confidence. 

Why am I not going to tell you all about it tonight? Or 
why will Mr. Bevin not tell you about it in the near future? 

Here is the reason. This is not the time to talk about 
demobilization. 

The hour of our greatest effort and action is approaching. 
We march with valiant Allies who count on us as we count 
on them. The flashing eyes of all our soldiers, sailors and 
airmen must be fixed upon the enemy on their front. The 
only homeward road for all of us lies through the arch of 
victory. 

The magnificent armies of the United States are here, or 
are pouring in. Our own troops, the best trained and best 
equipped we have ever had, stand at their side in equal num- 
bers and in true comradeship. Leaders are appointed in whom 
we all have faith. We shall require from our own people 
here, from Parliament, from the press, from all classes, the 
same cool, strong nerves, the same thoughness of fiber which 
stood us in good stead in those days when we were all alone 
under the German blitz. 

And here I must warn you, that in order to deceive and 
baffle the enemy as well as to exercise the forces, there will 
be many false alarms, many feints and many dress rehearsals. 
We may also ourselves be the object of new forms of attack 
from the enemy. 

Britain can take it. She has never flinched or failed, and 
when the signal is given, the whole circle of avenging nations 
will hurl themselves upon the foe and batter out the life of 
the cruelest tyranny which has ever sought to bar the progress 
of mankind. 








Wendell Willkie 





The Functions of a Political Party 


STAND MUST BE TAKEN ON BASIC ISSUES 


By WENDELL WILLKIE, Lawyer and Author 
Delivered at Ripon, Wis., at the 90th Anniversary of the Founding of the Republican Party, March 20, 1944 


INETY years ago, here in Ripon, a little group met 
with the bold intention of founding a new political 
party. Historians differ somewhat as to the tech- 

nical date of the party’s birth, but this meeting of March 20, 
1854, certainly was an indispensable step. For at this meet- 
ing a committee was actually appointed. And the name of the 
new party was definitely put forward. It was called the Re- 
publican party. 

There are some striking parallels between the era in which 
the Republican party was founded, and our own era. Then, 
as now, great issues were gathering. Issues of slavery, of 
union, of industrialization, all three of which were involved 
in the Civil War. 

The political leadership of the day had failed to rise to the 
challenge of these issues. Men sought to trim and hedge 
rather than to face the dangers, or talked trivialities, remain- 
ing silent on the basic issues, hoping thereby to avoid offend- 
ing divergent elements. Unproductive of leadership, the 
Whig party disintegrated, and in the election of 1852 it was 
virtually annihilated. A certain cynicism characterized the 
politics of the day—a cynicism which has had its parallel in 
our own time. Nobody expected much of the politicians. And 
in James Buchanan, who was nominated because no one 
knew what his views were, they got what they expected. 


ReEcALLS How Party Won Power 


The Republican party came to power because it recognized 
the issues and dared to take a stand upon them. In four short 
years the party rose to leadership on the dead bodies of those 
other parties which had thought it politically expedient to 
dodge and hedge. The parties which sought to straddle the 
slavery issue, in particular, were abandoned by the people. 
And the Republican party, which faced that issue and wrote 
freedom into its platform, in 1860 won their confidence. 

The cynics of our day have for the most part concluded 
that political parties are nothing more than vehicles for men 
who want power. One contemporary historian defines a 
political party in so many words as “‘an organized attempt to 
get power.” No one, of course, can deny that parties are con- 
venient vehicles for power seekers. No one can deny, either, 
that they often succumb to the temptations of political ex- 
pediency at the expense of their fundamental principles. Still, 
I think the time has come to give the lie to the cynics. In the 
specific instance of the founding of the Republican party 
history itself gives them the lie. For the Republican party 
was founded for the unique purpose of meeting an issue which 
the other parties had failed to meet. The facts show incon- 
trovertibly that its founding represented an honest effort on 
the part of men to extend the areas of freedom. 


“Party Hap Nose ORIGIN” 
As John Hay said in 1904: “The Republican party had a 


noble origin. It sprang directly from an aroused and indig- 
nant national conscience. . . . It was one of those periods 

. when men forget themselves and, in spite of habit, of 
interest and of prejudice, follow their consciences wherever 
they may lead. In the clear, keen air that was abroad the best 
men in the country drew deeper breaths and rose to a moral 
heizht they had not before attained.” 





It is eighty-four years since Abraham Lincoln, the first Re- 
publican President, was elected. During this long time, 
chiefly under Republican leadership, the United States has 
experienced the greatest economic and industrial growth of 
any nation in history. Now we come to another election year. 
We are engaged here in Wisconsin in a primary contest to 
choose delegates to a Republican convention in June. And we 
enter this contest in a time of crisis, similar in many ways to 
the crisis that brought the Republican party into being. Under 
these circumstances, I believe it will be beneficial—here at the 
outset of the contest—to ask ourselves a searching question: 
“What is the nature and true function of a political party?” 

The cynical answer, as we know, is that a political party 
exists to establish or perpetuate the power of ambitious indi- 
viduals. I do not deny that all political parties, including our 
own, have been subverted from time to time to that end. The 
Democratic party of today provides us with a clear example 
of such subversion, by which an inner group has carefully 
nurtured its power for twelve years, skillfully balancing the 
irreconcilable wings of the party, one against the other. Ex- 
cept for the manipulations of this inner group there is within 
the Democratic party no cohesion whatever. The party has 
become a vehicle for the maintenance of power. 


Warns AGAINST Power SEEKERS 


The use of a party for such purposes, while it may be suc- 
cessful for short periods, must inevitably lead to that party’s 
destruction. 

The true function of a political party may be similarly 
abused by men who seek office for office sake with the party as 
a vehicle for their personal advancement and without con- 
cern for the basic issues of the day. 

Naturally, as Republicans, we believe that the triumph of 
our party is important to the welfare of the country. Yet we 
can triumph only if the people find in our party not a mere 
instrument for personal ambition, but the representation of 
principles. And whether they find that or not depends, in 
large measure, upon the attitude of the party’s leaders toward 
the party itself. In order to win the confidence of the peo- 
ple, the leadership must rightly interpret the nature and 
function of the Republican party, as a political institution. 

For instance, in an opposition party, such as ours is at the 
moment, there is a constant temptation to indulge in narrow 
and negative partisanship. We are, frankly, in a fight to oust 
the controlling party; therefore, the temptation is strong to 
make every possible issue with that party. Yet we must never 
forget that, in the people’s eyes, the function of a political 
party is not simply to win elections for itself, the people 
recognize that the party wants to win—must win in order to 
survive for long. Yet they ask that it do something more 
than win. Therefore an opposition party that fal!s into the 
habit of negative criticism, or denial, of everything that an 
administration does, fails to gain the people’s confidence. To 
the people, it looks as if such leaders were more interested in 
gaining office than in the merits of the issues. 


STAND oN IssuEs Urcep 


There is an even better way to destroy a political party 
than by adopting tactics of negative partisanship, and that is, 
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to take no stand on the issues at all. Men who view a polit- 
ical party as nothing more than a piece of machinery for gain- 
ing office are apt to resort to this tactic. They are afraid to 
antagonize any large group either within the party or outside 
of it, because they are so eager to gain office. They therefore 
remain silent, or, like the Whigs, try to please both sides. 
This attitude on the part of its leaders destroys a party’s 
vitality. The people are not primarily interested in whether 
office-seekers gain office; they are primarily interested in 
whether those who seek office have the courage to face prob- 
lens of the day, and the ability to solve them. In times of 
crisis, the American people have always been more concerned 
with issues than with personalities. A political party, there- 
fore, which aspires to lead the country in time of crisis must 
face the issues and provide solutions for them. At such times 
trimmers and dogers lead their party to destruction. 


A political party then, we may say, whether in or out of 
office, has the task of demonstrating to the people that it is a 
vehicle, not of personal ambition, but of government. More- 
over, it must illustrate that it can govern, not in some ab- 
stract sense, but in the particular environment, the particular 
set of circumstances and problems in which the people find 
themselves involved. This means that the leaders of the party 
must earn and hold their leadership, not through the man- 
ipulation of its machinery, but by dealing openly and con- 
structively with the issues of the time. And it must not deter- 
mine its convictions about these issues by the poll-taking 
method. 


PLATFORM’sS IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


One of the major functions of a political party is to give 
men of conviction a platform from which to argue their 
cause both within the party and outside it. Putting the point 
in another way, we can say that a political leader with con- 
victions has, not only a public duty, but a party duty, to state 
his convictions openly and argue them to the best of his 
ability. And he must be willing to risk defeat in the per- 
formance of that duty. 

And this leads me to what is perhaps the most fundamental 
point of all. Life moves around us. Old problems are solved, 
new arise. New needs are created; new vistas are 
opened. Therefore, a political party can never stand still. 
However great its achievements in the past, these alone do 
not entitle it to regard in the present. Its most cherished 
doctrines must all be subject to constant re-examination, cor.- 
stant revision. Those leaders of a party who insist on apply- 
ing old formulas to present problems, merely because those 
formulas worked in the past, are damaging the party and will 
eventually destroy it, for they are standing still, whereas 
the world around them moves. 


ones 


No. better illustration could be had of this all-important 
point than the Republican party itself. Our party has main- 
tained its vitality throughout more than eighty years, not 
because it invented some open-sesame to American prosperity, 
and clung to it, but because it was a flexible vehicle, capable 
of yenerating within itself new ideas and principles. There 
have always been men within the party who insisted, some- 
times at great political cost to themselves, on fighting within 
the party for the things that they believed right and in the 
true tradition of Abraham Lincoln. In 1872, for instance, 
the “Liberal Republicans” went so far in their protest against 
the corruption of the Grant administration as to hold a 
separate convention at which they nominated Horace Greeley. 
This movement, while costly politically to those who espoused 
it, was backed by some of the most illustrious names in the 
party’s history, and eventually had a_ beneficial effect on 
American political practices. 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT PRAISED 


There have also been strong ideological movements within 
our party, some of them successful, some not. But all have 
contributed to the continuing vitality of the party. One of 
those most disrupting to the party, for a time, was the revolt 
led by Theodore Roosevelt. Looking backward, some may 
condemn Mr. Roosevelt for the split that he caused. Yet we 
cannot but admire him for the courage with which he held 
his convictions,» and we musi be grateful to him for many 
of the reforms which we now take for granted. A more suc- 
cessful ideological movement (though this, too, met with 
defeat in its proposed forms) was the new international view- 
point introduced in the beginning of this century by such 
men as Root and Taft, who were regulars of the regular. 
We must not forget that William Howard Taft was the 
first national president of the League to Enforce Peace, 
which was the germ of the League of Nations. And the ideas 
propounded by Elihu Root, concerning international law, 
are, today, practical problems that we must meet. 

I have cited these instances to show that a vital political 
party is not—cannot be—a rigid mechanism. It must per- 
petually generate within itself the principles of its future. 

That is the tradition of successful political parties. 


* ” . 


So I think there are certain things we can say concerning 
the nature and true function of a political party, and specifi- 
cally of our party. A party must win the people, but it must 
do this, not merely by reflecting their opinions, but by con- 
vicing them of its principles. In practice this cannot mean 
long, detailed discussion of the technicalities, which few ex- 
cept experts would understand. What it means, primarily, 
is that the people must be convinced that the party’s leaders 
are men of conviction, grappling ‘with the issues of the day 
and able to cope with them in the national interest. These 
leaders must convince the people, not that the party has been 
right in the past, but that it can be right, that it will be right 
in the future. 


Party CALLED VEHICLE OF IDEAS 


A political party is an indispensable vehicle for men who 
offer themselves for office. Yet it is an equally indispensable 
vehicle for ideas and for the advocacy of principles. Before 
the founding of the Republican party those who were against 
the extension of slavery had no way by which to make them- 
selves politically effective; it was only when the leaders of 
the new party espoused a principle with regard to that issue 
that a practical vehicle was provided for their convictions. 

Unless political parties are able and willing to formulate 
issues and to stand upon principles, democracy cannot endure. 
Furthermore, the principles of a political party, in order to 
win the confidence of the people, must be vital, everflowing, 
everevolving. 

One of the fundamental issues before us today is the rela- 
tionship of government to the economic life and social well- 
being of its citizens—an issue that demands the best of a 
political party. 

The Republican party, founded upon the principle of hu- 
man freedom, remained in power throughout most of the 
period of America’s amazing industrial development. During 
this period the economic system of incentives and rewards for 
those who led the development found full, even reckless, play. 

The material accomplishments were so great and the de- 
velopment so incredibly rapid that many men became sincerely 
convinced that any limitation of accomplishment or develop- 
ment by way of regulation or taxes or even social protection 
was an inevitable deterrent and eventual destroyer of the 
very yeast of the system. 
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Perit oF Too Mucu ContTrou 


On the other hand, the abuses were so glaring, the greed so 
obvious and the disregard of human values so frequent and 
so flagrant, that many men with equal sincerity came to be- 
lieve that the very system was in conflict with human well- 
being. 

The struggle between the two groups, with occasional 
interruptions and varying degrees of emphasis and intensity, 
constituted the American political picture from the turn of 
the century to the outbreak of the present war. 

One group stubbornly and doggedly fought every social 
advance and the other turned more and more to the philos- 
ophy that government control was the cure for every ill— 
even finding an attractive example of its thesis in the Rus- 
sian experiment of complete government control, forgetting 
for the time that that experiment could exist only without 
human freedom. 

The panic of 1929 and the devastating years that followed 
gave great impetus and encouragement to the thesis that the 
solution lay solely in government control. 

The present administration which came into power during 
those years largely adopted and exploited that thesis. While 
taking measures to alleviate the distress of the people, it 
gradually led them toward the destruction of the incentive 
system and the eventual adoption of a government controlled 
society. By its multiple, elaborate and detailed directives 
and capricious regulations; by the atmosphere of conflict 
it created within our society, step by step it removed from 
men the very motivations which caused our system to function 
except through government propulsion. And although it 
adopted many valuable social advances, it based its beautiful 
house on the sands of constantly increasing government deficit 
financing. 

The total result, consistently fostered by the administra- 
tion, has been the illusion that there is an irresponsible 
and inevitable conflict between a society built upon economic 
incentive and a society of human welfare. 





Our Illusions of Freedom 


IS FREEDOM BECOMING A RACKET? 


NEED FoR CoNFLICT DENIED 
This is not alone false; it is impossible in a free society. 
Too long and too often have we been led to regard human 

values as the opposite rather than the supplement of the in- 

centive system. We have been presented with the two as 
alternatives. 

Do you want security, or initiative? 

Do you want protection, or adventure? 

This is a factitious issue. We need both. Indeed, we 
cannot have one without the other. We cannot have security 
in terms of an advancing standard of living without respon- 
sible enterprise. We cannot have the initiative and energy 
we need for an expanding economy without preserving and 
increasing the vigor of our human resources. 

The Republican party, alert and evolving, must recognize 
this fact if it is to win the confidence of the people. 

We are beginning to see over the intervening mountains of 
sacrifice the dawn of the day of peace. In the coming day the 
Republican party must oppose to the utmost that party and 
those men who under whatever guise or slogans, either 
designedly or as an inevitable consequence of the policies 
they preach, would take America further along the road of a 
society controlled by government with incentives deadened 
and freedoms disappearing. By the same token, and with 
equal vigor, we must completely reject the policies of those 
who, in their emphasis upon the rewards, forget the human 
values. For if we truly understand the potentialities of 
modern science, industrial development and international 
comity, we must know that we can create here in America 
a society in which the rewards will be ample to unleash the 
myriad energies of our people, a society which will at the 
same time give human protection far beyond anything hereto- 
fore envisioned. 

Such a task challenges the Republican party to function 
according to its best and truest nature. 


By COLBY DORR DAM, Psychologist, Editor, Economist 
Delivered before the Theosophical Society of Washington, D. C., December 5, 1943 


UR great corporations have painted a glowing future 

for the American people in terms of better auto- 

mobiles and refrigerators. Our intellectuals on the 
other hand, have not yet promised us better people; and our 
educators do not seem to have any sense of the future in 
terms of human nature. The nation can muddle through 
for quite awhile on the gadgets now available; but how far 
it can go without a fundamental improvement in its values 
and its thinking is, at best, an open question. 

Events have overwhelmed the stature of our national 
leaders as a tidal wave overwhelms a village. We have farm 
and labor leaders; business and political leaders; specialists 
in science, religion and education; but we have no leaders 
for the spirit of the People—no pioneers of consciousness 
who reflect the meaning and purpose of the nation as a 
whole. This lack of thinking to match the unique dimen- 
sions of our time, is widely known and deeply felt in every 
State in the Union. The “Four Freedoms” strike no fire 
in the hearts of our People. They’ve had a lot of “freedom” 
since Valley Forge and Bunker Hill. Their standard of 
living has advanced; but no corresponding advance has 
occurred in their standard of national values. Perhaps the 


two are related; at any rate the signs of deterioration are 
plain for those who can read:—the cheap sensual quality 
of our popular songs and jazz; the growth of crimes of all 
types, the hypocrisy in our advertising and radio commer- 
cials; the sensational displays on our news stands; the intel- 
lectual prestige of scientists; the emphasis of our colleges 
and universities on the applied natural sciences; the cynical 
attacks of government on business and business on govern- 
ment; the bold efforts of the pressure groups to grab what 
they can from Washington and let the other fellow foot 
the bill; the domination of the People by a nation-wide 
net-work of federal bureaucracy; the refusal of the south 
to face the issue of the negro vote and their frantic subter- 
fuge in the poll tax; the eager subservience of state and 
local governments to Washington and their scramble for 
federal funds; the refusal of the Church to take a stand on 
the struggle for power between capital and labor; the rack- 
eteering in labor unions and big city political machines; the 
disgust of the boys fighting overseas for democracy, with 
the political mumbo-jumbo and the endless succession of 
bureaus and agencies in Washington. 

These things are merely random straws in the tide of 
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cynicism, mental confusion and moral compromise flowing 
out of materialism, prosperity, depression and war. It is 
the tide of a People cut loose from the faith of their Fathers, 
led blindly through Armageddon, by little men, into an 
unknown future. To understand the popular frustration 
we must remember that our national future, what it holds, 
where it lies is not essentially an economic, social or political 
issue, but rather a spiritual issue, aggravated by ignorance, 
illusion and blind leadership. It is an issue of national pur- 
pose, soluble only by great and wise men with inner vision, 
who, in their consciousness, inhabit the future. 

l'reedom is a concept which changes with circumstances. 
At first we fought for political freedom; then for freedom 
of the slaves; now for economic freedom of the common 
man. All these freedoms are simply introductions to psycho- 
logical freedom which leads eventually to the great freedom 
of the spirit. These progressive releases from political and 
economic restrictions are possible only in the degree to which 
the voluntary self-controls of the individual replace the 
external controls of society. Our government is spending 
huge sums to establish freedom from want and fear both at 
home and abroad; but what is the sense of trying to make 
men economically free while they remain slaves to their own 
thoughts and feelings? 

American freedom has become pretty much of a racket. 
Business wants freedom to make more profits; labor wants 
freedom to force higher wages; the schools and the veterans 
want freedom to get bigger federal subsidies; the farmers 
want freedom to force higher prices for food stuffs. Go to 
Capitol Hill and you will find everybody wants freedom 
to appropriate and spend the other fellow’s money. Why are 
we, who talk so much of freedom, the most law-ridden 
nation on earth? Is it not because our intense preoccupation 
with the means of existence has destroyed our sense of the 
ends of existence? Our national blindness does not lie so 
much among the unthinking masses; they are right in their 
belief that economic justice must be the basis of psychological 
freedom. Our trouble lies rather among the thinking classes 
in all fields who pretend to lead us and do not know the 
way themselves. 

Let me give you an example. Dr. William E. Hocking, 
widely known Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, said in a recent address: ‘The teaching of feeling, 
which is a fundamental part of primitive education, is some- 
thing we don’t know how to manage.” Dr. Hocking typifies 
the best teachers we have in the human sciences. By the 
word feeling, he probably means the higher emotions and 
qualities which should be the objective and goal of higher 
education. He refers perhaps to generosity, enthusiasm, 
honesty, courage, sincerity, tolerance, idealism and other 
qualities which civilize the human animal. He is saying 
that the academic world knows little about these subjective 
energies which represent the spiritual substance of the nation; 
and he is profoundly right. Without this primary knowledge 
of human consciousness among those who educate the People, 
the growth of freedom is impossible. The license of the 
human animal is unrestrained by self-control. He is free 
to be as beastly as he likes. Do we not need a Bill of Re- 
sponsibilities to Replace Our Bill of Rights? Have we not 
perverted the Constitution into an instrument for keeping 
economically free at the other fellow’s expense ? 

Behind all the little freedoms, over which we argue and 
for which we fight and die, there lies a great truth. The 
goal of all freedom is the freedom of the spirit. Most of 
our thinkers, leaders and educators have lost their way on 
the road to the Great Freedom; Democracy is therefore 
floundering in the supreme hour of world tragedy and oppor- 
tunity. Here my friends, is the root problem of our age :— 
our controls over the forces of nature have reached a degree 


of efficiency where we must either discover corresponding 
self-controls over people or destroy our machine civilization. 
This is essentially an issue of inner knowledge and spiritual 
leadership adapted to the background, the values and insti- 
tutions of the American People. The war marks the open- 
ing of the age of the conquest of consciousness. There is 
no other answer to the dilemma in which we find ourselves. 
Therefore the next fifty years will present the greatest chal- 
lenge to our thinkers in the history of the race. Perhaps 
you believe the conquest of consciousness is impossible for 
them? Well so were the radio and the airplane a few years 
back. We do not know what is possible for human nature 
until we try; and we haven’t yet begun to try. I can assure 
that self-conquest by thinkers, educators, statesmen and lead- 
ers of public opinion is not only possible but inevitable if 
we expect to survive as a free people. This self-conquest 
is the goal of freedom and there is no other. What then 
does freedom mean in terms of the conquest of consciousness ? 

To every one, at a certain stage in the evolution of his 
personality, comes the urge to explore and understand the 
real purpose of his soul on earth, the reason for his existence 
and the meaning of the universe about him. When the 
qualifications are right and the urge is sufficient, the man 
begins to study himself and his organism in its entirety. In 
the great laboratory of thought he soon distinguishes between 
his higher and lower states of consciousness and learns the 
causes behind them. He begins to define himself and his 
fellow beings in terms of basic inner attitudes, qualities and 
faculties. He develops a universal approach to man and 
nature. He analyses society in terms of its real motives. 
He uncovers the working relation between his body, mind 
and spirit. He knows at all times where he stands in con- 
sciousness and why. He never confuses his animal instincts 
with his personal values. He knows the relation between 
personal and universal ideas. In short he becomes as familiar 
with his consciousness in all its aspects—physical, emotional, 
intellectual and spiritual—as most men are with their homes 
and offices. For the first time he becomes completely self- 
conscious—a whole human being. He can watch human 
nature at work around him. He knows what makes people 
dynamic and what makes them indifferent. He understands 
events in terms of the struggle of human consciousness and 
its limitations. He becomes gradually free from the effects 
of human environment. His intellect becomes a tower of 
truth and his heart, a monument of love for man and nature. 
This is a rough, brief outline of the conquest of conscious- 
ness which is the secret reason for our existence. We are 
all struggling with this conquest in daily living—but strug- 
gling blindly, ignorantly, without intelligent guidance. We 
are piling up mountains of unnecessary obstacles by our think- 
ing. We are kidding ourselves by giving our time, work, 
thought and lives to everything under the sun but the one 
thing that matters—the regeneration of our thinking. Later 
this rebuilding of consciousness will be known and practised 
by all educated people; and many will regard it as the main 
purpose of living. This change cannot occur until wise 
leaders and teachers, with the flame of truth in their hearts, 
are installed as the heads of the Church, the University 
and the major national organizations. Can you see what 
this inspired leadership would do for the faith, hope and 
courage of the people? It would make a new psychological 
world for us exactly as the machine has made a new physical 
world and this is as sure as the rising of the sun. It would 
put life, power and purpose back into our national docu- 
ments and symbols. It would make freedom a dynamic 
enterprise. It would make citizens understand that not only 
their actions but their thoughts and feelings are of national 
importance. It would focus public attention on the deliberate 
improvement of consciousness as a public and private duty 
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of citizenship. The present situation is disastrous and deadly. 
We have reduced the purpose of existence to bank balances, 
sales contracts and jobs. Everyone is concerned with how 
he spends his money but no one cares how he spends his 
consciousness. Our people have turned reality upside down. 
They have forgotten that their consciousness is the great 
primary energy which relates them to the universe, to the 
future, to the higher worlds. They live, act, think and work 
as though the objective world was real and permanent, and 
the subjective world was unreal and illusory; and their 
national leaders, being in the same fix themselves, make no 
effort to correct the situation. This is a dangerous illusion; 
it is denial of ourselves, of life and of God. It leads to dark- 
ness and extinction. 

Do you wonder that our national life is topsy-turvy? 
Could it possibly be otherwise? Can you expect a people 
cut off from their inner sources of freedom, truth, power 
and joy to know or care what they are doing? How can 
such a people govern themselves when they cannot even 
govern their own thoughts and feelings? 

Now, when the world is undergoing agony and death for 
freedom, is the time to proclaim again the conquest of con- 
sciousness as the great doorway to Freedom. Do not worry 
about the skeptics, the materialists and the so-called realists 
who believe only what they see and touch. Their world is 
crashing about their heads; and defeat is written in their 
hearts. History has passed them by. The future belongs 
to the pioneers of consciousness and to no one else. It is 
consciousness, not constitutions, which will eventually make 
us free. 

How shall we undertake to cultivate the gardens of our- 
selves? First by ploughing them up and throwing out the 
accumulated weeds and rubbish which choke our conscious- 
ness. It may be safely said that ninety-five per cent of our 
thinking is nothing but trash. It is either purely physical, 
purely selfish and personal or an attempt to digest other 
people’s mistakes. So the first job is to cleanse ourselves of 
the poison of unconscious human thought. The very air 
around us is filled with this poison. You can imagine some- 
thing of what the human atmosphere is like, by remembering 
that most people regard themselves only as physical creatures 
and function mentally as though their little physical frame 
of reference was the center of the universe around which 
all else should revolve. Thus most of the world’s thinking 
must be thrown out the window; it is nothing but a rope 
around our necks. When the garden of ourselves is some- 
what cleared we shall find certain seeds left which are well 
worth planting. These are our positive qualities, our ideals, 
hopes and aspirations. These seeds of the spirit must be 
carefully tended or the poisons of the world will kill them. 
After they have grown awhile we shall find our thoughts 
expanding and deepening; our emotions quiet and focussed 
and our lives greatly simplified. We shall see that only a 
few things matter but that these matter very much. Dis- 
crimination in thought and feeling will gradually get the 
world and its nonsense out of our systems. We shall enter 
our own inner worlds and leave the mass environment be- 
hind. There is no separation in this, except the separation 
of consciousness which is inevitable. We can still participate 
actively in life but on our own terms, and in our own way. 

Gradually, if we persevere and insist on doing our own 
thinking, a remarkable event will happen. For the first 
time our inspired selves will separate completely from our 
animal selves. In full consciousness, we shal! stand outside 
and above our little personalities and look upon them as 
other people, representing but a fragment of ourselves. We 
all know what a great difference there is between our highest 
creative, imaginative, inspired states of being, and our lower, 
instinctive, physical states. However, until the first great 








crisis comes, these two selves are all mixed up together ; some 
days we are up with our higher selves, some days we are 
down with the lower selves; and we are never sure which 
is the stronger. This is thinking human nature everywhere 
—a constant fluctuation between its physical and spiritual 
states: each one real and vital for the moment, but unstable, 
volatile, transient, uncertain. Suppose that through the con- 
quest of consciousness we were able to focus deliberately 
and constantly in our highest states? Well this will happen 
one day if we think, live and act explicitly, according to 
our consciousness, and not according to habit and environ- 
ment. If this seems strange, remember we always live im- 
prisoned in our own worlds; we never get outside of them; 
but we can expand these inner worlds until they are no 
longer prisons but embrace all that exists. So let us visual- 
ize what it must be like to live beyond the little margins 
of human nature; to live in and through all of humanity 
and yet stand outside and apart from it. All great personal- 
ities do this in some degree. They are people who have ex- 
panded their consciousness. They are not individual but 
collective souls, who include wide areas of the life of man 
and nature. 

In order to approach the Great Freedom we must con- 
stantly visualize it in terms of consciousness; there is no 
other approach. All studies of the problem of human society 
lead to one conclusion:—that man is the victim and slave 
of his own thoughts and emotions. Thus the first step 
towards inner freedom is to understand human events and 
situations accurately in terms of the limitations of the physi- 
cal organism. This is a rich and fascinating field of investi- 
gation. It shows immediately that people will resist to the 
last and adopt every device to prevent a change in their 
thinking. Human nature is so stubborn, so devoted to its 
own ignorance, that it usually has to be smashed to bits 
before it suspects something is wrong. This is one reason 
behind the present war. The nature and size of the struggle 
are a measure of the diseased consciousness of the human 
race. By resistance to the voice of his own spirit, man has 
cut off his Sources of truth-power and vision; bit by bit 
he commits spiritual suicide and becomes a nonentity. 

Thus it is a crime comparable to murder to belittle, dis- 
courage or confuse human thinking. The damage wrought 
by careless, selfish unorganized thinking is worse than the 
damage of war. When will men realize that their thought 
is the measure and substance of their destiny? A teacher 
has written, ““He who dwells in the negligible will find him- 
self on the way to nothingness!” Triviality in thought and 
feeling quenches the human spirit as water quenches fire. 

The approach to freedom demands especially the study 
of human affairs as an expression of human thinking. This 
study will enable us to deal effectively with people, insti- 
tutions and events in terms of their underlying causes. We 
shall stop wasting our time with effects which is like trying 
to cure a cancer with pink pills. 

The habit of watching our consciousness, of guarding our 
thought and speech, is an art acquired only by practise. The 
study of this art is natural at a certain stage in the integra- 
tion of personality. By mentioning this practise to people 
you can determine quickly the stage of their development. 
This suggestion will frighten the average, instinctive man; 
he will immediately dislike you for suggesting it because 
he is afraid and ashamed to contemplate his inner self. This 
is quite natural for the bulk of humanity. The developed 
person on the other hand, will often welcome your idea, 
because he wishes to face himself honestly and recognizes 
intuitively that consciousness is the measure of his existence. 
The great work of education lies right here in a scientific 
and skillful approach to the positive, constructive and crea- 
tive aspects of thinking people. Amazing results will be 
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achieved as soon as education recognizes psychic energy and 
learns how to deal with it. At present little attempt is made 
in the home, school or college, to awaken and strengthen 
the creative faculties. This cultivation of consciousness in 
our youth will be the first step towards the regeneration 
of society. 

Today people think mostly like animals and then weep 
hecause their feet are always in the mud. The wailing of 
the human heart around the earth is all a result of the 
flagrant abuse of consciousness. This abuse is cumulative. 
It saturates the atmosphere. It throws a mental fog around 
society which infects evervbody and destroys the power to 
think. We must understand the nature of this collective 
for of human thought in order to break through it into 
freedom. ‘There are many ways to analyse and study this 
fog. Watch the strange effects on your consciousness, of 
crowds and the locations where they gather. Study the 
national groups and the declared objectives of their organ- 
Read the newspapers and magazines. All around 
you are examples of the fogs of ignorance, instinct, appetite 
and selfishness with which man envelops himself. Perhaps 
the thickest fog surrounds our struggle for money, wealth 
and things. In the great worlds beyond human nature, 
there is no wealth but the wealth of consciousness. The 
lifting of the fog of tangibles lies partly in knowing the 
between inner values and material 
’requently great possessions represent only mental garbage 
and meager possession represent the striving spirit. 

Gradually as we break free from the fog, into the realms 
of light and truth, the human world in all its phases, ap- 
pears as an accurate reflection of the clouds of human con- 
When these clouds are recognized and under- 
stood, we can determine with accuracy, the spiritual and 
the animal segments in our environment. We can then work 
intelligently to free men from the slavery of their thinking. 
Here lies a basic and scientific approach to human problems 

an approach based on knowledge of present psychological 
facts instead of hope and faith in the future. 

‘There is no way to really understand people except in 
their fragmentary relations, with their own spirits. All 
other knowledge of people is illusion and ignorance. This 
becomes obvious if we sense the controlling Power behind 
the universe. ‘Thus, in the larger sense, the only human 
those which relate us to the future of our con- 

All the rest is illusion. ‘This will be realized 
by many after death, who do not know it now. 

Many people who try to believe in the Spiritual Order, 
wonder why the invisible worlds are shut off from average 
If these worlds exist, why are we not all 

It is because the lower sections of these 
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worlds contain the same refuse and garbage in which men 
love to wallow here on earth. Why should the great Law 
allow us to jump from the frying pan into the fire? Under 
this law, the subtle worlds are wisely shut out from our 
consciousness until we reach a state where we can profit by 
them. After death we enter a subtle world which corre- 
sponds to the best aspects of our lives on earth. We reap 
as we have sown. If we have lived in a mental pigsty here 
we find one waiting for us there. If we have lived in the 
light and splendor of higher nature, we enter subtle worlds 
of unimaginable beauty and exquisite radiance. 

‘Today it is necessary to emphasize always and everywhere 
that the universe itself is constructed out of consciousness; 
that man cannot, try as he will, escape from his conscious- 
ness. What he is and is not, and what he shall be, are 
determined day by day, by events occurring in his heart 
and head. When this great truth is known and practised 
by enough people, the whole structure of civilization will 
be revolutionized. The filth in the human atmosphere will 
be cleaned up; and thinking people will be in constant touch 
with those great streams of power and light and immortality 
and truth which are waiting on high, like waves of ether, 
for humanity to tune in on. We should therefore work 
ceaselessly to expand our consciousness so that these waves 
from the future can register in human affairs. This is the 
meaning and goal of freedom, of which we talk so much 
and know so little. There is no freedom, here or hereafter, 
but freedom of consciousness. 

May | quote a picturesque allegory from the East, which 
indicates what we poor humans look like to Those above 
and beyond this little speck of earth in space; ““The Keeper 
of the Seven Gates grieved and said ‘I have visited people 
with an endless stream of miracles but they do not perceive 
them. I provide new stars but their light does not alter 
human thought. I plunge whole countries into the depths 
of the seas but human consciousness is stilled. I erect moun- 
tains and Teachings of Truth, but the people do not even 
turn their heads. I send wars and pestilence, but even terror 
does not impel the people to think. I offer the joys of knowl- 
edge but people make a gruel out of the sacred feast. I have 
no further signs to hold humanity from destruction.’ ” 

But humanity is not destroyed, my friends; merely asleep 
and fog-bound. It is up to those of you who are awake to 
the greatness of the future, to waken others. When enough 
people know that consciousness is the highway to immortal- 
ity we shall make a world which reflects the true purpose 
and the high destiny of man. Let us therefore proclaim the 
awakening of consciousness as the predestined solution to 
the sorry mess we have made of civilization. 


Straight Thinking —Politically 


MPETITION MUST BE PRESERVED 
= DONALD R. RICHBERG, Lawyer 
Delivered before Sales Executives Club of New York, February 1, 1944 


F you want to think straight politically today, the first 
thing to do is to forget about the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. ‘Thomas Jefferson wouldn’t recognize 

one and Abraham Lincoln would disown the other. Without 
being unfair to either I can say that each party machine is 
essentially an office-seeking organization animated by no 
recognizable principles. 

There are three political divisions which are natural and 

persistent—conservatives, liberals and radicals. 


‘The conservatives are satisfied with the existing order—or 
would “rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of.” 

The radicals are so dissatisfied, mentally or materially, that 
they want a fundamental change. 

The liberals see weaknesses and evils in current conditions 
and want to reform the existing order but also to preserve 
its values. 

This is a period of revolutionary change throughout the 
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world. The radicals of two extremes, fascism and commu- 
nism, led successful revolutions. The fascist radicals sought 
to gain support from conservatives who incline toward the 
illusion of “master men.”’ In the world struggle they allied 
themselves with the most backward government among the 
world powers—Japan. The communist radicals found them- 
selves eventually allied with all the liberal governments. As 
a result, straight thinking has become exceedingly difficul: 
for liberals in the United Nations—and particularly in the 
United States. 

When Mr. Churchill avows his intention to preserve the 
British Erapire, our radical enemies sneer at our war aims 
and our radical friends join them in criticizing our conser- 
vative ally. When Mr. Roosevelt advocates the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic charter, our conservative enemies and 
friends question our aims and the sincerity of their support 
by our radical ally. Liberal Americans may well wonder 
whether liberalism can survive and whether we may not be 
forced to choose between new world orders of either reac- 
tionary individualism or radical socialism. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the vast majority 
of the American people—or, let us say, of the English speak- 
ing people—are liberal-minded individualists. They want to 
preserve all the values of a democratic way of living, of self- 
government and free enterprise that have brought increasing 
comfort, economic security and happiness to many generations 
of free men and women. 

It may be that throughout the world a large majority of 
the people in all civilized nations have the same yearning for 
peaceful progress in a democratic order. But here in America, 
our first question is: How are we going to establish our free- 
dom from outside aggression and domestic disorder so that 
we may carry on, without revolutionary change, the great 
American adventure? 

Obviously, the immediate need of the present time is to 
understand what we are fighting for. Primarily we are fight- 
ing for our existence—fighting to maintain our ability as a 
nation to live and work peacefully for our advancement in- 
dividually and as a people. But unless we have a general 
understanding of how we want to live and work together, 
we may defeat our enemies and then, when the war is ended, 
we may find ourselves involved in a new struggle with forces 
at home and abroad that are fundamentally antagonistic to 
our ideals and aspirations. 

And so, in the effort to inaugurate a course of straight 
thinking, I suppose at the outset to analyze the real meaning 
of those words which are commonly used to express our na- 
tional aims. We say that we believe in Freedom, in Free 
Enterprise, in Free Competition, in Democracy. But what 
are these ideas in which we believe? There is no such thing 
as absolute freedom, or complete self-government. To what 
extent must our freedom be limited and by whom? 


Let me first point out, and then elaborate four paradoxes: 


1. Freedom can only be maintained by restraints on free- 
dom. 

2. Free competition can only be maintained by limiting 
competition. 

3. Free enterprise can only be maintained by govern- 
mental control. 


4. Democracy can only be maintained by an aristocracy, 
not an hereditary nobility, but an aristocracy of brains. 


These paradoxical statements will be found upon careful 
examination to be, not wisecracks, but sound axioms of polit- 
ical science. 

1. The freedom of a civilized man is not the anarchy of 
jungle life. Men can only live and work together in large 
numbers peacefully when a great many freedoms are re- 
strained. My home, my property, my physical freedom, can 


only be preserved by restraints on all others which prevent 
them from interfering with me. 

2. Free competition must be “fair’—and obviously fraud, 
theft, and monopoly must be prevented. 

3. Free enterprise—must be subject to health regulation, 
monopoly controls, corporation rules, taxation, and regula- 
tions of domestic and foreign commerce. Also some restraints 
on labor and management are needed to avoid civil warfare 
or abuse of economic power. 


4+. Self-government is not spontaneous. It requires a 
machinery of law-making and enforcement. It can only be 
carried on “by representatives of the people, who must be 
trained to know more about governing than the ordinary 
citizen and be able and willing to use scientific advisers and 
helpers. These men must be worthy of and able to retain 
public support regardless of transient public opinion. If the 
public service is not an aristocracy, in the true sense of the 
word, the government will be too weak to sustain the national 
interest in the stresses of the modern world. 

If businessmen are to be influential in post-war leadership, 
they must be able to exercise political leadership. They cannot 
continue to be simply critics of government. During more 
than ten years of worldwide revolutionary change, the 
spokesmen of business have mainly criticized, denounced and 
deplored the efforts of politicians to solve the problems of 
government. When they were invited into the N.R.A., big 
and little business alike fought against and eventually de- 
stroyed their opportunity to establish self-government of in- 
dustry, because they were unwilling to submit to restraints 
necessary to protect the labor interest and the public interest. 
They offered no constructive solution of the farm problem, 
but shouted against curtailing agricultural production while 
busily engaged themselves in curtailing industrial produc- 
tion. They opposed labor organization long after it was plain 
that modern industries could not be operated efficiently and 
peacefully except through the willing cooperation of organ- 
ized employees. 

Let it be assumed, however unjustly, that every political 
effort to solve the problems of this revolutionary era has 
been poorly devised and executed. What contribution to a 
better solution has been brought forward by the leaders of 
business? It is true that many business executives have played 
a manful part in trying to work with and not against political 
leadership. But it must be conceded that these men have been 
handicapped by representing only a minority of a multitude 
of businessmen who have been unwilling—and also unable— 
to formulate a political program worthy of the support of 
millions of workers in the cities and on the farms, who prefer 
to vote for public officials who at least promise to govern the 
nation for the greater good of the greater number of the 
people. 

It is not enough for businessmen to argue that they would 
make the country prosperous if the government would stop 
interfering with the freedom of private enterprise. The 
masses of people don’t believe this; and it isn’t true. On the 
other hand, the masses of our people do believe in private 
enterprise. They believe in a free economy. They don’t want 
to be wage slaves or serfs of the soil, working under the 
orders of public officials. But they want to be sure that pri- 
vate business can provide them with employment and they 
want to be free workers who have a voice in fixing the terms 
and conditions of their employment. They want also to be 
free citizens of a government that is able to make private 
business subordinate the pursuit of private gain to the need 
for protecting the public welfare. 

It is unfortunate that many businessmen remember only 
part of the record that was written by business management 
in the past. It was a record of great achievements; but also 
a record of unjustifiable profit-making by a few at the ex- 
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pense of distressing poverty for a great many. It was a 
record of booms and depressions, culminating in a period of 
vast unemployment and untold misery for millions. 

The progressive movement in politics was in full swing 
for twenty years up to the first world war. Idealism was 
overthrown and a reaction to what was called “normalcy” 
came in 1920. By 1932, the United States and many other 
great nations were ready and indeed compelled to go ahead 
again. The people were demanding, and politicians were 
ready to give them something different. It had to be some- 
thing really different. Russia had firmly adopted a program 
of radical socialism. Italy was trying a fascist socialism. 
Germany was getting ready for super-fascist socialism. So 
far as American business was doing any thinking it was usu- 
ally playing with fascist ideas, with the naive curiosity of a 
schoolboy who has found a machine gun. 

Yet American businessmen have never been fascists at heart 
any more than they have been communists. With rare ex- 
ceptions, even the heads of business empires in America have 
been democrats at heart—men proud of American traditions 
and ideals. Now that the second world war has revealed the 
hollowness and the baseness of fascist thinking and fascist 
programs, we may reasonably hope that fascism in America 
survives largely in the minds of extremists of the reactionary 
right or the revolutionary left, who are small but very noisy 
elements of American society. 

But there is a real issue before all Americans: To what 
extent must business be socialized and subjected to any overall 
planning and control? If any such control is inevitable in the 
post-war period, most businessmen are convinced that busi- 
ness management should be in the driver’s seat and that labor 
leaders and labor-conscious politicians should not run the 
business machine. Most of these men now seem to think that 
the way to prevent labor-political control is to clamor night 
and day for free enterprise. 

But if we are going to think straight about this matter, 
let us realize that in free enterprise there must be not only 
free managers, but also free workers, and free customers. 
The businessman who champions free enterprise should 
understand the extent to which the maintenance of labor 
organizations and free markets must be protected by gov- 
ernment as a necessary part of preserving the freedom of pri- 
vate enterprise. It is well to remember and to apply the 
principle that the freedom of one man can be assured only by 
restraints imposed upon other men. He who seeks freedom 
for himself must be prepared to accept those restraints upon 
his own conduct which are necessary to protect the equally- 
important freedom of others. Economic freedom is not travel] 
on a one-way street, nor on an express highway. Freedom 
of everyone to travel in all directions along the roads of com- 
merce can only be maintained by traffic controls that require 
travelers sometimes to stop and sometimes to slow down. 
Everyone cannot possibly be granted freedom to go ahead at 
full speed, at all times. 

A necessary part of any program to protect the freedom 
of business management and to restore free enterprise in the 
post-war period, must be such governmental control of labor 
relations as will insure the freedom of labor and manage- 
ment; and also such governmental control of production and 
price policies as will insure the freedom of competition and 
the preservation of free markets for the protection of con- 
sumers. This does not mean that the government should 
favor one type of labor organization or support a labor con- 
trol of business management. This does not mean that the 
government should fix the amount and quality and prices of 
industrial products. It simply means that the government 
should make sure that the economic powers of organized 
money or organized labor are exercised to promote, and not 
to impede, a peaceful cooperation among, and a free com- 


petition between, workers, managers, and capitalists to ad- 
vance their private interests by serving the public interests. 
That is an effort in a few words to condense the philosophy 
of the relations of “Government and Business Tomorrow,” 
which I have found it necessary to write a book to explain. 

But, in the brief space of this present talk, let me try to 
make this philosophy a little more clear by giving a short 
outline of what may be called a “labor-peace program” and 
a “free competition program.” Let me emphasize that with- 
out peaceful labor relations between managers and workers, 
and without free competition to serve consumers, the main- 
tenance of a system of private enterprise is impossible. 

The labor-peace program which I have been advocating, 
being designed particularly to meet the needs of wartime, is 
founded on the establishment of two legal obligations: First, 
the duty of every citizen to make his service available when- 
ever and wherever most needed. This should not be con- 
tinued as a legal duty in times of peace. The second obliga- 
tion is the duty of every citizen to utilize all available means 
for the peaceful and prompt settlement of economic disputes. 
This duty should be continued as a legal duty in times of 
peace, in order to maintain an orderly society and to eliminate 
the uncivilized method of deciding conflicts of economic in- 
terests by the primitive method of trial by combat. We can- 
not establish domestic peace and effectively promote inter- 
national peace until as a nation we no longer tolerate the 
use of civil warfare to decide our internal economic conflicts. 

On the basis of a legal duty imposed on management and 
labor, we should require by law the peaceful maintenance 
and revision of labor contracts between the freely-chosen 
representatives of labor and management, aided by govern- 
ment mediators, with all parties obligated to submit un- 
settled disputes to impartial arbitration under government 
supervision whenever the public interest is involved in the 
continuous production of essential goods or services. 

We should affirm and protect by law the freedom of the 
individual worker to choose his own livelihood and his em- 
ployer, free from the coercion of any monopolies of employ- 
ment by organizations of management or labor. 

We should preserve and protect the right of collective 
bargaining and, for justifiable causes, the right to strike, 
subject to such government controls as will prevent abuses 
of power by labor organizations which either restrict the 
right of managers to exercise the essential freedom of man- 
agement, or deny the essential freedom of labor, or do serious 
injury to the public welfare. 

It will be at once evident that these proposals might be 
distorted by partisans of labor or management into undue 
restraints upon either party; or both might join in denouncing 
them as threats to subject free enterprise to socialistic con- 
trols by government. But, fairly interpreted as intended, 
they are only proposals that the government extend over labor 
relations the same requirements for the peaceful settlement 
of controversies that are now imposed upon commercial rela- 
tions and domestic relations. 

Our laws of property, contract, tort, agency, marriage, 
and divorce, all restrict the freedom of men and women to 
do as they please and to settle conflicts of interests with a club- 
It is true that men continue to rob and cheat and kill one 
another. But the government does not stand idly by and 
sanction the use of violence and coercion. The government 
provides a machinery for peaceful settlement, and punishes 
those who resort to private force. Why should labor dis- 
putes remain a surviving field of combat in which economic 
or physical force is organized to win battles that spread hate 
and suffering among men who must in the end find a way 
to work together for the common good? 

Let me turn now to the need for a free competition pro- 
gram. Here, as in the field of labor law, we have a confused 
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mess of inconsistent, vague and largely unenforceable laws 
enacted by the States and by the Nation. The only consistent 
philosophy of business management has been expressed in the 
demand that there should be the assurance of unrestrained 
competition among those from whom a businessman buys his 
goods or services and the privilege of limiting competition in 
the sale of his products. 

As the result of this contradictory philosophy, we find 
businessmen generally antagonistic to the enforcement of laws 
which restrict them and antagonistic to the revision of laws 
which aid them, and fearful that any sweeping revision of all 
the laws to express a consistent intention would hurt them 
more than help them. Business has therefore no coherent or 
constructive program for the preservation of competition. 
Yet unless competition can be preserved, as the automatic 
regulator of prices and production, it is inevitable that there 
will be more and more political regulation and that the main- 
tenance of free enterprise will become more and more im- 
practical. 

We need constructive regulation of competitive practices 
in order to prevent— 


1. Frgud and coercion. 

y Monopoly controls of prices, production, or wages. 

3. Unfair competition in labor conditions. 

We need constructive regulation of competitive practices 
in order to permit— 

1. Socially desirable cooperation between competitors. 

2. Long-range planning by industrial managers with the 
ail of government. 


Today the vigor and freedom of competition is sapped by 
the inevitable effort of business managers to promote economic 
security by a multitude of unwritten agreements, devious 


“The Confession of Faith of An American” 


THIS COUNTRY MUST BE TRUE TO ITSELF 


practices, and complicated devices to reduce the rigors and 
dangers of unrestricted, ruthless competition, despite the 
overhanging threat of the impractical requirements and un- 
fair penalties of vague and unintelligible laws. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal of needlessly 
vicious and injurious competition which is encouraged and 
protected by laws which deny to business managers a desirable 
freedom to cooperate with competitors in civilizing trade 
practices. 

So it happens that free competition, as the automatic reg- 
ulator of prices, production, and wages, is steadily becoming 
less effective, through increasing governmental controls of 
industry, through illegitimate private controls, and through 
the lack of a consistent policy of government and business to 
outlaw unfair and destructive competition, and thus to pre- 
serve a fair and free competition which is essential to the 
maintenance of free enterprise. The future of private enter- 
prise is threatened primarily by the lack of vision among busi- 
nessmen, secondarily by the irresponsible use of their economic 
power by many labor organizations, thirdly by the readiness 
with which politicians respond to self-serving pressure groups, 
and only in a small way by the political theorists who ad- 
vocate state socialism. 

There are many businessmen who, after following the 
seductive gods of special privilege, monopoly control, and 
political favoritism, have finally got religion. They have be- 
come possessed by a genuine faith in democracy. They really 
believe in free enterprise. These men should begin their mis- 
sionary work at home, and then, when they have well estab- 
lished their faith among their brethren, they may undertake 
with a better chance of success to convert the labor leaders 
and politicians whom they now denounce for worshipping 
the false gods before whom so many businessmen have so 
long bowed down in adoration. 


By COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, Publisher, The Chicago Tribune 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club, Chicago, IIll., March 3, 1944 


R. TOASTMASTER, members of the Executives’ 
Club, and guests: 


There are 130,000,000 citizens in the United 
States of America, of whom not more than 1,000,000 are 
Communists, and yet this million Communists—less than 
eight-tenths of one per cent of our population, have domi- 
nated our government for eleven years. 

They have done so because there some 410,000 of them in 
New York state. Unless they vote with the Democrats, no 
Democrat can be elected and unless the Democrats accept 
their dictation, they will not vote for the Democratic can- 
didates. Bear in mind that New York state has the largest 
vote in the electoral college. 

These Communists and their abbetors not only dominate 
the Democratic party but are actively trying to control the 
Republican National Convention as the New Deal did in 
1940. 

As long ago as 1936 the Chicago Tribune exposed this 
Communist-Democratic alliance, but the exposure was vigor- 
ously contradicted by all of those who profited by the New 
Deal. 

Now in its issue of January 24, the near-Communist pub- 
lication, the New Republic, frankly proclaims it. 

In other cities the Communists are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to affect elections, but they agitate in the CIO unions, 


hold meetings which are exaggerated in the fellow traveler 
press, and furnish interrupters at other meetings. 

The fact is above contradiction that troops had not been 
sent to the Pacific in numbers to hold the Philippines, and 
have not been sent in sufficient numbers to recapture them 
and free American prisoners suffering untold tortures in 
Japanese prison camps, because the Communists wanted them 
sent elsewhere. 

It was the Communists who taught the New Deal the 
tactics of smear and vilification and the vilest of the vilifiers 
are Communists. They do the dirtiest work, while near-Com- 
munists deal in the less rancid language of the New Deal, and 
New Deal newspapers and radio chains publish these loath- 
some diatribes and call attention to them in editorials of more 
restrained language, in order to pretend they are not partial 
to the organization. 

These newspapers are without influence with the people, 
but not without influence with the politicians who do not 
relish abuse and vilification and have been largely reduced 
to silence. 

Modesty compels me to recognize that your invitation to 
me is due not to any oratorical skill of mine, but to a distinct 
lack of competition in standing up against Communist and 
fellow traveler abuse. 

However, the smears, the misstatements, and the falsifica- 
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tions of histery, put out at great expense, with which we have 
} 


been deluged, have furnished audiences for patriots to refute 
them. Is that not why you have invited me here? 


My CREED 


Very well then, I will state my creed as an American 
which I offer as the creed to which every Republican and 
every Jeffersonian Democrat can subscribe. 

I believe in the American political doctrine as conceived by 
the Great Virginia philosophers, expressed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in the Declaration of Independence, codified in the Con- 
stitution, perfected in the Bill of Rights, interpreted by John 
Marshall, and expounded by Abraham Lincoln. 

i see the need of but one more amendment—a provision to 
limit the Presidential term. 

Lincoln, at Gettysburg, epitomized our American doctrine 
when he said: “Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

| believe in this doctrine—all of it. I believe in the first 
principle of the Declaration of Independence, “that all men 
are created equal,” as strongly as the men who wish to rule 
others and those who buy into the foreign nobility—and their 
hangers-on—disbelieve in it. 

Millions of men have come to this country in search of 
equality. Some thousands have gone abroad to avoid it and 
to assert arrogant superiority over the many by accepting 
servile subserviency to the few. Many of them are back here 
now as refugees and prating of all things—of patriotism. 

Where else in this world will you find the doctrine that 
all men are created equal? Perhaps in Switzerland and 
possibly in Norway. Elsewhere the doctrine of superiors 
domineering over inferiors is universal. 

‘The doctrine of equality never was attained in France. 
Oceans of blood were shed in the attempt to establish it, but 
every Frenchman retains in his mind his own particular 
place upon the social ladder. That is why the French re- 
public could not last. 

During the period of the German republic the courts held 
that marriages contracted between the high born and the 
low born were illegal. 

I believe that ‘‘all men are created with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

At times of clear and present danger, these rights have to be 
suspended where the danger exists. Many lives are taken in 
war. When our fleet was surprised and destroyed in Pearl 
Harbor, and great peril came upon the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Pacific coast, many liberties were suspended and many 
unavoidable injustices were done, but soon the American 
spirit asserted itself, the courts began to function, and liberty 
is being restored where it is due. 

In other parts of the country, efforts to invoke arbitrary 
arrest and banishment were overcome. Attempts by the de- 
partment of justice to imprison political dissentients have been 
defeated by the courts—up to the present. The tyrannies of 
the unconstitutional alphabet-governments are meeting with 
increasing resistance and will be swept away. 

Compare this with all of the other warring countries, 
where imprisonment without warrants and without trial is 
universal. 

[ believe that “in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
should enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed,” and I regret that our courts have seen 
fit to violate this amendment to the Constitution. 

I have personal reason to believe that ‘no person shall be 


held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous crime un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury.” 

I believe that governments should “derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

I believe in the Republican form of government. I believe 
in an elective senate and house and an elective President and 
that the President is president, not the “chief of state” nor 
“the ruler of America.” 

| believe in courts empowered to interpret the Constitution. 

I believe in separation of the powers of government into 
legislative, executive, and judicial, and in the right of the first 
to impeach the other two. 

I do not believe in any one supreme governmental body, 
and I do nox believe in titles of nobility such as are forbidden 
in our Constitution. 

1 believe the groveling acceptance by official Washington 
that foreign royalty and nobility are superior to American 
citizens is disgusting. 

I rejoice in the provision of our Constitution that the terms 
of members of congress and of the President are fixed and 
cannot be extended. A self-perpetuating government, under 
whatever form, is not a free government. 

I believe that “the United States should guarantee to every 
state a republican form of government,” but I do not believe 
that it should guarantee this form of government to any out- 
side state. If we do not guarantee our own form of govern- 
ment to an alien state, certainly we cannot guarantee to an 
alien state any other form of government. 

I believe in freedom of religion, which I distinguish sharply 
from mere toleration of dissent. I therefore, of course, be- 
lieve that all citizens should have the right to bear arms and 
that this right should not be a privilege limited to any re- 
ligious or political faction, as obtains elsewhere. 

I believe in freedom of speech and have spent a large part 
of the last twenty years defending the freedom of the press. 

Freedom of speech and of the press include freedom to re- 
main silent. Therefore, if you or I, or any one asks candidates 
or asks publications what is the backing behind them, they 
have the right to refuse to answer, and the public has the 
right to put its own interpretations upon this refusal. 

I believe, with Jefferson, that “here we are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error 
so long as reason is left free to combat it.” 

So I repeat: 

Do we not perceive that the smears, the misstatements, and 
the falsifications of history, put out at great expense, with 
which we have been deluged, have furnished audiences for 
patriots to refute them? 

I know not what others may do, but I will not repudiate 
the sage advice of Washington when he said in his farewell 
address: 

“We may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies. It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

In war I believe in taking allies where we can find them. 
In the Revolutionary war we had as allies France and Spain, 
nations with governments more tyrannous in both civil and 
religious law than that of Great Britain. I recall that these 
allies interfered in our political affairs, and that, in con- 
sequences, we went to war with both of them. 

I believe in very definite commitments with allies, such as 
we had with France during the Revolution, but I do not be- 
lieve in making commitments which we cannot fulfill, as we 
did in that war. In that treaty with France, we guaranteed 
to maintain the French in possession of the islands she occu- 
pied in the Caribbean sea. Later, when the war arose be- 
tween the French directory and Great Britain, we could not 
and did not attempt to carry out this obligation, and the 
failure caused us both ill repute and humiliation. 
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During the Civil war we had an agreement with autocratic 
Russia, revengeful for the Crimean war, that in the event of 
English and French intervention Russia would make war on 
them. The czar went so far as to send his navy to New York 
and San Francisco harbors to be in places where they could 
oppose a British landing in Canada and could prey on British 
commerce. This prevented the intervention, and in compen- 
sation we purchased Alaska. 

In the last war our government not only made arrange- 
ments with its allies, but refused to inform itself of the 
arrangements made among them. 

In the early days of our participation in that war, when I 
was the American liaison officer with the French army, its 
liaison officer handed me all of the secret treaties, and I, in 
turn, delivered them to our headquarters. 

The reason for the French action was obvious. The British 
empire and its ally Japan, had agreed to divide the German 
held islands in the Pacific. The French army, charged with 
defense of French islands in that part of the world, felt that 
it would be in a better position to hold them if the United 
States insisted upon possessing its fair share of the German 
held islands. 

I do not take any exception to the French and British for- 
eign offices double-crossing our state department—because 
they thought it to their advantage to keep us in the dark, and 
the doctrine of diplomacy is to “see to it that the sucker never 
gets an even break”—but I cannot forgive the officials of 
our government who refused to take advantage of the mo- 
mentous information brought to them by the army, a refusal 
which, of course, was primarily responsible for all of the 
catastrophes in the Pacific. 

Lincoln said in his first inaugural address: “This coun- 
try, with its institutions, belongs to the people who in- 
habit it.” I maintain that it does not belong to the mendicant 
group of nations whose representatives lately have been living 
lavishly in Atlantic City at our expense. 

I will say this much of the post-war world: We should 
insist on retaining such of the islands as we have saved from, 
retaken, or taken from the Japanese as will secure our future 
safety from attack; we should retain air bases and radio sta- 
tions wherever we have built them; and we should secure 
now, by treaty, the right to fly directly everywhere we want 
to go. 

We should make such other arrangements as will provide 
for our security. After that is taken care of, we may do what 
we can for the general welfare of the world. 

As one means to that end, I think all European govern- 
ments should be required to liquidate their holdings in this 
hemisphere. 

I have no sympathy and little patience with people who 
blame all the evils of the world on my country. If they are 
foreigners they are objectionable, but their attitude may be 
natural. If they are American citizens, their conduct is un- 
natural. There is much precedence for them to copy. Mil- 
lions of men born abroad, but preferring this country, have 
become naturalized American citizens. Therefore, let those 
born Americans who prefer other countries become natural- 
ized aliens. It is not to be countenanced that they remain 
here and use their citizenship to betray your country and 
mine. 

The league of nations failed because its members would 
not stand by their agreements. It is utterly false to say that 
our nonparticipation had anything to do with the failure. 

We became one of the parties to the nine power agree- 
ment to protect the integrity of China. When our state de- 
partment wished to act in accordance with that agreement 
and stop the Japanese aggression, all the other parties, in- 
cluding the British empire, refused to keep their agreements. 
Nothing could be more fatal to our country, and for the 









countries which some of our citizens prefer to our own, than 
some grandiose scheme of world government. 

Our soldiers are enduring great hardships in this war, and 
after it is over they will not allow themselves to be used as 
Hessians to carry out the ambitious views of people at home 
who have large foreign investments and who are thoroughly 
enjoying the war. 

You will remember that with the armistice in 1918 the 
army in this country practically disbanded, and that although 
the high ranking officers overseas wished to prolong their 
tenure of power, the insistence of the soldiers was such that 
they were hurried home as fast as shipping could be provided. 

This history will repeat itself when this war ends. 

You also will remember that Winston Churchill wrote in 
his autobiography that there was mutiny in the British army 
immediately after the armistice. There also were mutinies 
in the British navy. 

There were two other incidents following the peace, which 
not many people remember. The first was the attempted 
Communist revolution in the United States in 1919. 

The Communists incited a strike at Gary, Indiana, and 
planned to disrupt the railroad center of the country by 
violence in order to break down our economic life and open 
the country to revolution. General Leonard Wood, by tact 
and firmness, suppressed the attempt without bloodshed. 

You may have forgotten the tremendous tension that arose 
between Great Britain and this country over our naval build- 
ing plans before the treaty limiting our navy was adopted. 
Both countries regret the treaty now, but Great Britain’s in- 
sistence forced it. 

At that time the tension was so great that our general staff 
feared an army of 300,000 regulars, then in England, would 
be landed in Canada and marched against this country, which 
had completely demobilized. 

The idea appears fantastic, but it did not appear fantastic 
to our general staff at that time. I know, because I worked 
with the general staff on plans of defense—for the defense of 
Detroit. 

When I spoke of this in Detroit and Cleveland, it aroused 
so much interest among certain foreign newspapers and for- 
eign controlled newspapers in this country that it seems ap- 
propriate to be specific. The plan was to establish a line about 
forty miles long across the isthmus between Lakes Huron and 
Erie which would protect Detroit and keep the St. Claire 
and Detroit Rivers open to the ore ships and keep possession 
of all the tunnels under them. 

The under-cover New Deal papers exposed themselves a 
second time after I made this last statement. I will add an- 
other to give them a chance to bite again. The plan also con- 
templated holding both sides of the St. Mary’s River between 
Lakes Superior and Michigan. 

I since have looked up the wars that took place between 
the two world wars. How many do you suppose there were? 
You will be surprised to learn that there were more than 
forty. Should we have put our nose into all of them? We 
only interfered in one, the Spanish Revolution, where our 
State Department followed Great Britain in siding with the 
Fascist rebel Franco, while a good many American individuals 
fought for the Spanish communist government. 

I have not time to discuss all of these wars but some of 
them we cannot overlook. Should we have interfered in the 
Irish revolution? And if so, on which side? If the revolution 
be rekindled shall we interfere? And if so, which side shall 
we take? 

We did not interfere in the revolutions in Mexico and 
Cuba. If they break out again do we want British, Russian, 
and Chinese armies occupying these countries? For my part 
I stand on the Monroe doctrine—no European or Asiatic in- 
terference in America. 
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As long as our foreign policy was realistic and patriotic, it 
was enormously successful. 

During the Revolutionary war it brought France and 
Spain into the war on our side. At the conclusion of the war 
it achieved a highly satisfactory peace. Later it purchased 
Louisiana, expelled the Spaniards from Florida, annexed 
‘Texas, secured Oregon, and occupied all of the territory to 
the Pacific. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which was a distinctly unilateral 
American declaration, and by no stretch of the imagination 
could be called a treaty, firmly backed up by Presidents John- 
son, Harrison, and Cleveland, has prevented the many at- 
tempted aggressions of European nations upon this continent. 

In our time an American foreign policy drove Spain from 
the western hemisphere and providentially secured the Hawa- 
iian islands. 

Since then the record has been as uniformly bad. The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty provided that the Panama Canal 
should not be fortified. Fortunately, the senate corrected 
that. It is terrible to think what would have happened to us 
after the fleet at Pearl Harbor had been sunk if Panama had 
been left unfortified. 

Later, the United States government, unknown to its 
citizens, notified France and Germany that if they came to 
the aid of Russia, hard pressed by Japan, the United States 
would join the Japanese-British alliance and make war on 
them. In consequence, Japan won the war and occupied 
Corea. The United States government thus was largely 
responsible for launching Japan on her career of conquest. 


In the treaty of Versailles, the Shantung province of 
China and German-held islands in the Pacific were yielded 
to Japan, and while the senate refused to ratify the treaty it 
had no power to prevent the transfer of the islands from 
which the successful attack upon Pearl Harbor was launched 
and from which we still are threatened. 


Is it not plain that the trouble in which we find ourselves 
came from overambitious Presidents who fished in troubled 
waters? 


I can see no encouragement for further grandiose opera- 
tions from the two futile invasions of Russia in 1918. 

Russia's failure to aid in our war with Japan may be due 
to our three uncalled-for aggressions against her. 

Our history appears to me plain. As long as this country 
was true to itself, it prospered and waxed as no other country 
ever did; but when it accepted foreign tutelage, when foreign 
ideologies and foreign systems of government were pressed 
upon it, it fell into these catastrophies, the end of which is 
not in sight. 

However, I believe devoutly in the American system. I 
believe in the American spirit. I believe that we will recover 
from the calamities that have been brought upon us and that 
we will continue, long after the foreignisms have been for- 
gotten, to be the free Republic of the United States. 

To this end let us “. . . here highly resolve . . . that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


Sovereignty Not Impaired by World 
Federation 


DELEGATION IS NOT SURRENDER; IT IS ASSERTION 
By FRANK G. TYRRELL, Judge, Municipal Court of City of Los Angeles 
Delivered at Open Forum, K.F.A.C., Los Angeles, January 23, 1944 


HIS debate but reflects the intense, widespread public 

interest in the subject. It is of immediate, vital and 

transcendant importance. ‘The existing “Society of 
Nations” is in reality a horde of nations, having no law, no 
sovereign, no judge. As improved means of transport and 
communication continue to reduce practically the dimensions 
of the physical globe, the subject grows in importance and 
urgency. It dwarfs domestic problems and processes, serious 
and vital though they be, because it is proximately connected 
with them, and may dislocate, transform, or suspend them 
at any moment. 

Air transport is still in its early beginnings, but already it 
has eliminated rivers, mountains, oceans and the polar ice- 
caps as barriers between nations. ‘The world has become in- 
tegrated, and will become more closely integrated. This 
question of national sovereignty touches vitally every man, 
woman and child on earth, and all coming generations. Under 
conditions that have obtained since nations emerged on the 
scene four centuries ago, millions are at any moment liable 
to be sentenced to death, without appeal or escape, as they 
have been in two World Wars. 

The popular conception of sovereignty is utterly unreal 
and illusory, a mere abstract theory, without concrete ex- 
pression anywhere. For sovereignty is not absolute. If in 
any government there is found power legally and absolutely 
sovereign, with no Constitutional limitation, even there that 
so-called absolute power must be exercised with reference 


and deference to the moral restraints which inhere in en- 
lightened public opinion, called by early jurists the Law of 
Nature. 


DEFINITIONS 


Forty years ago, James Bryce began his discussion of 
“sovereignty” with the observation that there is a great deal 
of confusion in regard to it. Through the years since, that 
confusion has not cleared up; rather it has been deepened, 
darkened, and extended. Yet it has been pointed out again 
and again that upon these subjects of sovereignty and inter- 
national law, so-called, there is more nebulous thinking, loose 
talking, and word-jingling writing, than on any other sub- 
ject of human concern. 

Black’s Law Dictionary tells us that “sovereignty” is ‘‘the 
supreme, absolute and uncontrollable power by which any 
independent state is governed.” And again, “Political in- 
dependence is the attribute of a nation or state which is 
entirely autonomous, and not subject to the government, con- 
trol, or dictation of any exterior agency.” In an early case, 
the Supreme Court of California said, ““The incidents of 
sovereignty are those powers of which a state cannot divest 
itself without materially impairing its efficient action. All 
the powers necessary to accomplish the legitimate ends and 
purposes of government must be sovereign, and therefore 
must exist in all practical governments.” 

A few years later that court in another case held, ‘Sover- 
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eignty is a term used to express the supreme political author- 
ity of an independent state or nation. Whatever rights are 
essential to the existence of this authority are rights of sover- 
eignty. Thus the right to declare war, to make treaties of 
peace, to levy taxes, to take private property for public uses 
. . . are all rights of sovereignty, for they are rights essen- 
tial to the existence of supreme political authority. In this 
country, this authority is vested in the people, and is exercised 
through the joint action of their Federal and State govern- 
ments . . . with respect to sovereignty, rights and powers 
are synonymous terms.” 

The prevailing idea of sovereignty is that it is absolute, 
uncontrolled, subject to no restraint whatever. As some of 
the discerning writers of history tell us, there has never 
existed on earth any person, or any body of persons, vested 
with this utterly uncontrolled power, with no external force 
to fear, and nothing to regard except the exercise of mere 
will. Let me add in all reverence, God Almighty does not 
possess such power; He is limited and restrained by the moral 
law. In the old Hebrew legend, Abraham challenges Him: 
“Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” 

It seems evident that the timidity and aversion shown by 
those who think they are opposed to a world federation arises 
from taking these definitions of sovereignty at their face 
value. But they are abstract definitions of an abstraction. In 
the sense of these definitions there is not and cannot be a 
sovereign nation anywhere; least of all is the United States 
sovereign. “Uncontrollable power’’? it does not exist. With- 
out let or hindrance Japan exercised a sort of very definite 
control over the United States at Pearl Harbor, which we 
obeyed, eo instanti! 

Here at home the Congress has “sovereign” legislative 
power; but that power is limited, as to subject, matter and 
form. There’s the barrier of the Constitution, and even when 
legislating definitely within their limits, they are bound by 
certain artificial rules, and can command obedience only when 
they comply with those rules. . . . And the Bill of Rights 
explicitly declares, “Congress shall make no law”’ respecting 
religion, freedom of the press or of speech, the right of public 
assembly and of petition, etc. It is absurd to talk about the 
legislative sovereignty of Congress. 

It is superflous to point out that the President is likewise 
bound about by rule and precedent, and also the Supreme 
Court. It is clear that “sovereignty” as popularly conceived, 
does not exist in the United States; that if it can be found 
at all, it is in the people. Prof. John Chipman Gray in “The 
Nature and Sources of Law,” says categorically that there is 
no sovereign, with these powers, in the United States of 
America. 

The Government is merely the agency of the sovereign 
people. The men who from time to time compose it as legis- 
lators, judges, presidents, governors, sheriffs, and so on, are 
only agents or attorneys-in-fact, to whom the people have 
temporarily delegated certain authority and power. I am not 
stating my opinion, or opinion at all, no matter whose, but 
obvious facts. Since the United States is not sovereign, how 
can you impair or surrender what is non-existent ? 


DELEGATION OF POWER 


Power, or sovereignty, rests with the people, and is dor- 
mant unless and until it is set into motion by a delegation to 
chosen representatives. Thus only can it be exercised. The 
plain historical fact is that when the people of the thirteen 
colonies, acting through chosen conventions, adopted the Con- 
stitution, all they did was to delegate to the central govern- 
ment certain strictly limited powers. This they did, because 
there were common interests which could best be served in 
that way, and some interests that could not otherwise be 
served at all. 


By this delegation they did not lose, they gained; dormant 
powers came to life. Thus to provide for the common defense 
was far more effective and far less costly than for each to 
retain its power and provide for its own defense. 

When the States delegated those powers, they were not 
impaired or sacrificed; they were simply made operative and 
effective. In other words, it was not an impairment or sur- 
render of State sovereignty or of popular sovereignty; it was 
the placing of it by the respective ratifying States in an organ- 
ization by and through which it could effectively operate. As 
it was the act of the people in delegating the power, so it stil] 
is the act of the people when the central Government as 
their agency proceeds to its exercise; for what is done by an 
agent is done by the principal. 

What more than this is required for the world federation? 
It too will be composed of delegates chosen and empowered 
by the peoples of the participating nations, and those dele- 
gates will be able to act in the international area only by 
virtue of the power with which the people clothe them. It 
should be understood once for all that the co-operation of 
the several Nations through such a world organization, so 
far from being the impairment or surrender of sovereignty, 
is the exercise of it, in the only way it can be exercised, by 
delegation of power. It will be a manner of exercise to which 
we are unaccustomed, but a new method of declaring and 
exercising power does not impair, it increases and extends 
power. 

There is no diminution of sovereignty when we assert it in 
co-operation with other sovereign states. The United Nations 
are at this very moment co-operating in a horrendous global 
war, and each and everyone thereby gains tremendously in 
power. What intelligent person will contend that when the 
United States joined the United Nations we surrendered our 
sovereignty? or that by so doing, this delicate sovereignty 
and proud independence were in any measure impaired? Un- 
less we had joined, we would have placed our national ex- 
istence in deadly hazard. 

Can it be that co-operation in a war of survival can be 
had without loss, surrender, or impairment of sovereignty, 
but not in an agreed establishment for co-operation to keep 
the peace we shall have so dearly won? The idea is absurd. 


IRRESPONSIBLE POWER 


After centuries of toil, bloodshed and martyrdoms, the 
peoples of the various civilized nations wrested irresponsible 
power from their rulers. They thought, poor souls, that was 
the end of it on earth. And it was the end within the ter- 
ritorial boundaries of each nation. But the same irresponsible 
power was left to the independent nations, everyone of which 
has the right at any time, impelled by greed, ambition, whim 
or caprice—for any reason or without reason—to declare 
war. And this right to declare war is claimed as one of the 
attributes of sovereignty! 

As night follows day, this theory negates and annuls the 
hard-won sovereignty and independence of every nation, and 
leaves them all subject to the caprice of any bellicose Power. 
This is a terribly shrunken world. My parents crossed the 
plains in covered wagons, six months from Rock County, 
Wisconsin, to Humboldt County, California, one hundred 
and eighty days, four thousand, three hundred and thirty 
hours. Now you can start anywhere and reach any other 
point on earth in sixty hours, or in .0138 of the time then 
required to cross half the continent. 

In a world so small, war anywhere dislocates the world 
economy, robs the nations of their right to freedom from war, 
and sooner or later involves them all in a Euroclydon of 
destruction and devastation. The only possible remedy for 
this state of dread and deadly peril is to deprive all nations 
of irresponsible power; and this can be done only by the fed- 
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eration, association, of nations numerous and strong enough 
to compel the gangster and bandit Powers to keep the peace. 
In such a momentous and challenging enterprise, it is for 
the sovereign people to act. If they are finally tired of being 
cannon-fodder, if they have at long last had their fill of war 
mass murder and destruction—they will now rise in their 
might and end it! Rulers cannot be depended on, nor politi- 
cians. In the discussion of sovereignty to which I have alluded, 
Mr. Bryce says in a closing paragraph that it lies where the 
Romans placed it two thousand years ago, with the people. 
History evidences this fact. Successful revolutions attest it. 
A measure of civilization exists because of it. The people 
have the power, by sheer weight of numbers. What they have 
heretofore lacked has not always been intelligence; often it 
has been merely the lack of a determination to enforce their 
will against the machinations of reactionary politicians—as 
occurred twenty-five years ago. And for that deplorable lack 
they have paid and are paying with their lives, dying at the 
dawn of manhood, every life purpose and promise defeated 
and annihilated. 
To end the irresponsible power of nations is our immediate 
isk. So far from requiring a surrender of sovereignty, it 
demands the exercise of it by delegation of power to a cen- 
tral government of the associated peoples. 


ASSURANCES AND PROTECTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Each separate people desires to be and should be sovereign 
in the organization and administration of its domestic affairs. 
Under present conditions this desire is unrealized and un- 
realizable. What was the practical and peremptory signi- 
ficance of Japan’s sneak attack at Pearl Harbor? It was an 
impertinent and imperious order to the United States to sus- 
pend instantly its peaceful and normal way of life, to halt its 
every-day industry, and turn its immense productive power 
from the manufacture and marketing of consumer goods to 
the making of munitions and all the costly mechanism of war. 
And the “independent” “sovereign” United States meekly 
obeved ! 

We experienced the same utter impossibility of sovereign 
independence in the first World War, when in her brutal 
unrestricted submarine warfare, Germany attacked the 
United States—another display of irresponsible power. And 
this will be the continuous performance of certain greedy, up- 
start Powers, unless the Governments that insist on civiliza- 
tion organize to control and suppress the international ban- 
ditti. Until then, national sovereignty in the domestic area 
is impossible; all will be subject to dictation and attack by 
ambitious aggressors. 


To talk about a method of international co-operation 
which alone can make domestic sovereignty possible, as a sur- 
render or impairment of sovereignty, is indeed to “darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” 

Present world conditions are in many respects precisely 
analogous to those of the thirteen Colonies before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. As Hamilton in the Federalist, 
No. XXI, and following, points out, the Confederation’s 
fundamental defect was “the total want of a SANCTION 
to its laws,” no “power to exact obedience, or punish dis- 
obedience—either by pecuniary mulcts, by a suspension or 
divestiture of privilege,” or by any other mode. Precisely 
this has been the condition in world affairs, ever since Na- 
tions emerged upon the scene. 

What we call “International Law” as the leading jurists 
remind us, is “law only by courtesy.” The department of 
International Law in any university will insist that it is law, 
because national courts sometimes enforce it. But these 
courts have no jurisdiction in the international area; and 
even when they recognize some rule of International Law, 
they are bound by the law of their limited jurisdiction. The 
most obvious characteristic of “law” is that it is coercive. As 
we read in The Vedas, “Law is the King of kings, far more 
powerful and rigid than they.” 

The Federalist emphasizes another incongruity which was 
found in the Confederation, and exists likewise in Interna- 
tional Law, “... the want of a mutual guaranty of the State 
governments.” On the world scene this can be supplied only 
by an international league, federation—call it what you will; 
but the fait accompli is imperative, as “a mutual guaranty” 
of domestic nationalism and sovereignty. 

Even if there were a surrender of some part of sovereign 
power, the gains to the participating nations would more 
chan offset it. That there would be or need be any such sur- 
render I deny, for delegation is not surrender; it is assertion, 
exercise, demonstration. This appears in still clearer light 
when we remember that in the international area there is now 
no sovereign, no law, but only custom, consensus, convention, 
treaty or contract. So, to extend our sovereignty in combina- 
tion with that of other Nations, is merely to extend and in- 
itiate the reign of law in an area where at present there is no 
vestige of authority, or coercive power of law. It is but the 
next step in the orderly evolution of law, a sort of cosmic 
process which cannot be forever halted by human arrogance 
and ignorance, and which is imperiously demanded if law, 
order and civilization are to continue anywhere on earth. 
The horrors and tragedies of two world wars are shouting to 
the Nations, “Form an invincible alliance to establish justice 
and maintain peace; build no more human hecatombs!” 


A Warning to Labor—and to Management 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Delivered at Founder's Day Dinner, Boston University, March 13, 1944 


HIS is a talk about labor and management and their 
place in meeting American human needs. I remember 
a strike out my way in the West. The strike leader 
was a smart man. When the newspaper reporters asked him 
what all this labor trouble was about, he said: 
“Labor trouble? There’s no labor trouble. The employees 
in this plant are just having a little management trouble.” 
And he was right. That particular strike was manage- 
ment’s fault. 


Tonight, I’m going to mention plenty of bad practices by 
labor; and plenty by management also. I think we all ought 
to hit the sawdust trail together. 

But, gentlemen of labor, I'll tell you something straight. 
Right now vou have a priority at the mourners’ bench. Right 
now you're just where we of management were ten years ago. 

What a chance we in management missed! From 1921 
to 1930 we had everything all our own way. A friendly 
administration in Washington. Low taxes. And a friendly 
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public. 


On the 


economic side we gave this country a balloon boom that had 


And what did we do with our power? 


to burst. On the moral side we produced men like Insull 
and Hopson and Musica, who undermined confidence in 
business. 

Business Took Its MeEpIcINE 


So what did we get? Beginning with 1933, we got the 
biggest public beating that any group of Americans ever took. 
Congress socked us with a new law just about every other 
day. It socked us with good laws. It socked us with bad 
laws. It socked those of us who were criminal. It socked 
those of us who were decent. Who cared? The public 
wanted us socked, and socked we were. 

Gentlemen of labor, I must accuse you of not being very 
original. How faithfully you have imitated us of manage- 
ment! From 1933 to 1942 you rode high. You were tops. 
A friendly administration in Washington. All sorts of favors 
fed to you daily from the Washington political table. Man- 
agement weak and intimidated. So what did you do with 
your power? On the economic side you gave yourselves a 
labor boom, regardless of the consequences to any other ele- 
ment in the population. On the moral side you produced 
men like Browne and Bioff and Scalise who gave all labor 
a black eye. 


Lasor Wit Pay, Too 

You forgot the very thing we forgot: 

In the architecture of American society it’s just three 
jumps from the master bedroom to the dog-house. 

Now the dog-house is yawning for you. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and many of the State Governments are beginning 
to sock you with laws. Some of these laws may have too 
many teeth. Some of them may bite chunks out of good 
unions as well as out of bad unions. Who’s going to care? 
If the public wants you socked, why, socked you will be. 

And don’t think that you can duck any of it by yelling 
“anti-labor” and “reactionary” and “Fascist.” We didn’t 
escape any blows coming our way by yelling “anti-business” 
and “bureaucrat” and “Communist.” You can’t stop hell 
with vocabulary. When the devil is after you the only re- 
cipe is repentance and good works. 

So how about a few good works? 

Let’s take a look at the seven deadly sins in a spirit of frank 
helpfulness and with full recognition that they do not apply 
to all unions and all management or at all times. 

Sin one. Arbitrary refusals to accept workers into mem- 
bership. This can be a most devastating sin. When a union 
has a closed shop contract, a refusal of membership means 
that the worker is deprived of his livelihood. That is 
intolerable. 

These refusals of membership take many forms. Some- 
times a man is refused by putting the initiation fee so high 
that he cannot pay it. Sometimes he is refused by being 
given a temporary “work permit,” under which he can work 
for a while but is never admitted to the union’s permanent 
benefits. Sometimes he is refused by being shunted into an 
“auxiliary” local or a “subordinate” local where he is obliged 
to pay dues but gets no chance to share in electing the union’s 
officers or in deciding the union’s policies. In such cases the 
democratic principles on which true unionism is based are 
discarded and a great multitude of workers become an in- 
ferior caste. Do you gentlemen of labor really think that you 
will be allowed to establish a caste system in America? 

It didn’t work that way with us. 

Moreover: 

All these refusals of membership’ are designed to create a 
monopoly of jobs for the workers who already possess the 
privilege of union membership. How popular do you think 
the idea of monopoly is with the American people? 









AMERICA Wants No Monopo.ty 


Gentlemen of management, you tell them. You know the 
answer out of private behavior and public experience. Did 
you ever hear of monopolistic practices in business? Did 
you ever hear of cute little schemes for preventing new com- 
petitors from getting into your industry? Did you ever hear 
a business man shout himself hoarse in favor of “free enter- 
prise” and then squawk and squall just as soon as the Anti- 
Trust Division puts him on the fire for trying to destroy 
freedom in his own industry by means of fixing prices ? 

Gentlemen of management, monopolistic practices have 
helped to make us unpopular. Monopolistic practices are now 
helping to make organized labor unpopular. Gentlemen of 
labor and gentlemen of management, when we wash our 
hands, the right hand washes the left and the left the right. 
How about a little joint hand-washing to cleanse both sets 
of hands of monopolistic practices? It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea, in case you both want to get in right with the American 
people. 

Sin two. Arbitrary crushing fines imposed upon union mem- 
bers. Arbitrary suspensions from the union. Arbitrary ex- 
pulsions. When the union has a closed shop contract or a 
union shop contract, the expulsion from the union means 
that the worker must be discharged by the employer. He 
loses his job. He and his wife and children lose their bread 
and butter. 

Sometimes expulsions happen just because workers criticize 
the union officers and oppose them in union meetings. Don’t 
tell me that such things don’t happen. The records of our 
courts contain plenty of instances. 

Sometimes, too, although a member may not be suspended 
or expelled, he cannot in practice get a job unless he has the 
union business agent’s personal okay on his union card. ‘Thus 
the business agent can tell the worker whether or not he can 
eat. 

The parallel in management was when a firm in an in- 
dustry felt free to throw other firms out of the industry by 
unfair competition. There were hundreds of forms of unfair 
competition, in advertising, in secret rebates, in preferential 
discounts, in pricing tricks in sales contracts. Don’t te!] me 
that such unfair competitive practices did not happen. The 
files of the Federal Trade Commission hold the evidence. 
But when they happen today, the law exacts a penalty. 

Gentlemen of management and gentlemen of labor—if you 
really want a free and fair America, you have got to go 
after it together. 


CoNTRARY TO DEMOCRACY 


Sin three. Some unions do not hold regular meetings or 
regular conventions or regular and free and fair elections of 
officers. In such unions we often get union bosses who pay 
themselves big salaries and perquisites and who can’t be 
dislodged. 

And I have heard of top-flight corporation executives who 
by proxies and other devices get such a control of the meet- 
ings of their stockholders that they become corporation bosses 
who vote themselves big salaries and bonuses and who can’t 
be dislodged. 

The American people are against both of these evils. 
Union autocrats, corporation autocrats, political machine 
autocrats, are all of them contrary to American democracy. 

Sin four. Failure to make public proper financial accounts. 

On this point I think that we of management have done 
better than you of labor. Some of it has been forced on us 
by law. For instance, our banking, railroad, insurance, and 
public utility managements must all by law render detailed 
financial accounts not only to their stockholders but to the 
public authorities. 
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The principle is correct and should include all corporations 
and all unions. Corporations and unions are not bingo and 
fish-fry clubs. They are agencies of the general national 
economic welfare. They should disclose their affairs fully. 

Some unions do it admirably now. They will send you 
their latest financial report by return mail. In it you will see 
their receipts and expenditures detailed to the last dime and 
verified by a certified public accountant. Other unions, on 
the contrary, protest that they do not want to reveal their 
financial condition. It is an alibi, I think, which will soon 
go down the drain. 

‘There are corporations today which circulate among their 
employees an annual statement showing exactly what happens 
to each dollar of the corporation’s income. So many cents off 
it to raw materials; new machines; to the stockholders; to 
the employees. Then the employees do not need to rely on 
rumor and suspicion. They know the truth. 

I think that employees should know the truth about the 
firm for which they work. I think that the firm should know 
the truth about their employees’ unions. I think that there 
can be mutual confidence between a firm and a union only 
when they come clean + h each other. I hope to see the day 
when all firms and all unions will wholly abandon the sin 
of financial secrecy. 


THe Evit or StTRIKEs 


Sin five. Too many strikes. Strikes called arbitrarily by 
dictatorial business agents. Strikes called without warning, 
even to the mass of the members of the union, at a meeting 
attended by a few hotheads. Strikes called for reasons that 
the strike leaders will not even disclose to the employer. 
Strikes called against employers who have nothing at all to 
do with the dispute. Jurisdictional strikes. 

I have already said that strikes can be the fault of the 
employer. Just the same, gentlemen of labor—if you fail to 
support the no-strike pledge given by your leaders at the 
beginning of the war—you will get what you got after the 
great disastrous strikes that followed the last war. Public 
resentment set your program back a decade. 

I think that you should resolve on fewer strikes. And so 
should management. 

A strike by a union is a withholding of /abor. But there 
can also be a strike that is a withholding of product. When 
a corporation gets a new invention and declines to use it and 
declines to let anybody else use it and thus withholds a pro- 
duct from the market, that’s a strike. 

I'm for fewer strikes all around. 


Mass INTIMIDATION 


Sin six. Violence on the picket line. 

This sin is clearly seen by the public and makes unionism 
a host of enemies. But I want to be fair. There are three 
kinds of picket-line violence. First, violence by the pickets 
themselves, and plenty of it. Second, instances of violence 
in a dark past incited by thugs hired by employers to start 
trouble and make the strike unpopular. And, third, violence 
incited by “energetic” policemen who start cracking the skulls 
of pickets who are peaceful. 

Nevertheless, gentlemen of labor, in this matter there is 
one reform that you can accomplish all by yourselves. You 
often send your pickets four or eight abreast in a closed circle 
around a factory so that nobody can get in, while the pickets 
sweetly and innocently sing songs. Well, don’t think that 
you fool anybody when you call it peaceful picketing. It is 
mass intimidation, mass coercion, mass violence. It is for- 
bidden by law in Britain. It is beginning to be forbidden by 
law here, and with frills that you won’t like. 


It is only a step from mass picketing to the sit-down, and 
only a step from the sit-down to revolution. 
Watch your step, gentlemen of labor. Stop mass picketing. 


RESTRAINTS ON PRODUCTION 


Sin seven. From the economic point of view, this one is 
the worst. Restraints on production. 

As developed in the rules of some unions, these restraints 
are called “feather-bedding,” and “slow-downing.” More 
men than are needed for the job. Each man doing less than 
he could do. Waste of man-power. Waste of human re- 
sources. It is a grievous wrong to the whole American 
economic system. 

But there are two comments to be made on it. 

In the first place, some enlightened unions have turned 
their backs on all this kind of thing and are earnestly help- 
ing their employers to increase output. They realize that if 
the workers are to have the good things of life, those things 
must be produced and produced more abundantly. 

In the second place, some employers are themselves to 
blame. For what is the basic cause of “feather-bedding” and 
of “slow-downing” by workers? It is this: 

The workers say to themselves—and they say it in non- 
union factories as well as in union factories: 

“Listen! As soon as this job is finished, we’re going to get 
laid off and thrown into the street. So let’s go slow and make 
the job last.” 

Gentlemen of management—you don’t get laid off. You're 
part of what we call the “overhead” of a business. The 
“overhead” has to go on even between jobs in order to hold 
the business together. 

But doesn’t it occur to you that the worker also has an 
“overhead”? He has his family to hold together. He has 
to keep on paying the landlord and the grocer and the 
butcher. His costs don’t stop just because he is laid off. 

We have to have more job security in America. 

We must strive to give our workers continuous employ- 
ment; and, where that’s impossible, we must develop a sane 
and sensible program for adequate unemployment insurance 
which will take care of the worker’s “overhead” during his 
times of being laid off. 

Then the unions must do their part. They must abolish 
rules that keep a man down to doing half a man’s work. 
You can’t build a strong America on half-men. 


Must Work ToceTHER 


Gentlemen of labor—in this matter as in the other six 
matters I have mentioned, are you ready to do your part? 
Gentlemen of management—in this matter as in the other 
six matters | have mentioned, are you ready to do your part? 

I'd like to see a pact of non-aggression and mutual as- 
sistance between management and labor. You can’t get rid 
of management and you can’t get rid of unionism in a free 
country. Both are social economic facts. The right of labor 
to organize into unions is the legal right of American citizens. 
I calculate labor will exercise that right. 

We of management, having gone through our dog-house 
are still here. You of labor, when you’ve barked and yowled 
your way through your dog-house, will still be here. 

I admit that we of management might become more labor- 
minded. But I also think that you of labor might become 
more business minded. 

A basic need of business is profits. Without profits busi- 
ness cannot continue, cannot expand, cannot improve. Yet 
you are always running about Washington encouraging Con- 
gress to put the kind of taxes on us that would destroy our 
whole ability to make economic progress for America. If we 
are going to meet, we've got to meet half-way. 
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So, to summarize: 

What about agreeing, more or less roughly, as follows? 

We of management will try to repress monopolistic prac- 
tices, unfair treatment of competitors, and business racketeers. 
You will try to repress monopolistic practices, unfair treat- 
ment of fellow-workers, and labor racketeers. 

We will tell you the financial facts of life about us. You 
will tell us the financial facts of life about you. 

We will try to reduce the number of our “strikes” which 
withhold inventions and products. You will try to reduce 
the number of your strikes which withhold labor and service. 

We will try to give you job security and basic income 
security. You will try to give a full honest day’s work every 
day. 





We will recognize you and refrain from trying to cripple 
you with unfair regulatory laws. But you will recognize us 
and refrain from trying to destroy us by unfair and ruinous 
laws. 


STRENGTH THROUGH FREEDOM 


The United States can be strong only by acts of popular 
free-will. 

That is why I say in conclusion just two things to you of 
management and to you of labor. 

One. Go ahead and turn this country into a continuous 
brawl, and government will chain you both. 

Two. Make a better choice. Work together and stay free. 

If you stay free, I have no doubt of the result—a strong 
America, an America Unlimited. 


International Currency 


GOLD VERSUS BANCOR OR UNITAS 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York City, February 3, 1944 


R. PRESIDENT, Gentlemen, and Friends of the 
M Chamber: I remember one thing with pleasure 
AB about the time when I became a member of this 
Chamber. That was the sponsorship. I was at that time 
the Economist of the old National Bank of Commerce. 
James S. Alexander, president of that institution, sponsored 
my membership here and A. Barton Hepburn, of the Chase 
Bank, seconded the nomination. I feel proud today of that 
sponsorship in this Chamber. 

It was before I went to the Chase Bank—but by the way, 
there was an inadvertence in your statement which I want 
to correct. I was with the Chase Bank from 1920 to 1939 
—nineteen years—before that, two years with the Bank of 
Commerce. 

I began this study of post-war foreign exchange stabiliza- 
tion about the end of January 1919, and I want to tell you 
about the studies forced upon us in the years 1919-20, be- 
cause they are tremendously significant as giving the basis 
for interpretation of the proposals of the Keynes and White 
plans. 

We had a startling figure for exports from the United 
States in January 1919, with a balance of trade, I think, 
of 410 million dollars. That trade balance ran up—it reached 
635 million dollars in June. This great volume of goods 
going out reversed the business reaction that had started 
with November, the Armistice, and turned business up about 
March into the beginning of a great boom. 

What was doing it: Well, we were, for four months 
after the Armistice, advancing money from the United States 
Treasury which was being used in pegging the foreign ex- 
changes—precisely what these plans propose—francs and 
lire, but above all sterling. 

And seeing the immense volume of exports and seeing the 
immense strength of those foreign exchanges, I looked into it 
rather carefully. I had as my tutor a man who I shall always 
feel great affection for, Franz Meyer, the foreign exchange 
trader of the old National Bank of Commerce—a very good 
trader, a man who knew foreign exchange, who got for me 
information from various of the other foreign exchange men. 

On March 20, 1919, J. P. Morgan & Company suddenly 
unpegged sterling. They had been buying all the sterling 
offered, with dollars provided by the British Government, 
borrowed from the United States Treasury. They un- 
pegged it. 


I remember Franz Meyer that day coming into the officers’ 
lunchroom of the Bank of Commerce, his face very grave. 
It was a stirring day in the foreign exchanges. And some- 
body expressed sympathy about the sterling picture. He 
said, “Yes, it is grave. It is serious, very serious.” 

But I didn’t think Meyer was as unhappy as he seemed 
to be and | ventured a question: “What is our position, 
Mr. Meyer?” And he answered, his face lighting up: “We 
are short.” He had had no illusions. 

Well, that afternoon—I am going to take a little time 
for this episode—I watched him. I think he had ten tele- 
phones on his desk—maybe only eight. 

“Yes, yes, I buy $4.26. Yes, I sell $4.29.” 

Then he looked at me and grinned. “I make $1500.” 

He was a very good trader! 

But the market was full of all kinds of disorder fort a 
day or two until something like a level could be established. 
And he and other men, buying at $4.26 and selling at $4.29, 
were bringing order into it. 

And don’t let anyone tell you that the Trader who makes 
a profit in a wild foreign exchange market is doing anybody 
any harm. He is doing good. The bid and asked prices 
would have been very much further apart if he had not been 
there trading. 

We spent billions of good American dollars in direct 
pegging of foreign exchanges. I say billions—let’s get the 
figure rather exactly—something less than three billions al- 
together from the Armistice down to June 30, in relevant 
Government advances, in pegging, and in supporting, after 
the pegging stopped, the foreign exchanges and the export 
trade on the basis of it. 

Then I expected that the export trade would have to drop 
pretty soon. I thought those foreign exchanges could not 
stand the strain. The Continent of Europe was going pretty 
badly to pieces—unbalanced budgets, printing more bank 
notes. I though that the pressure on those exchanges would 
bring the thing to an end sooner than it did. 

Foreign exchanges did go down, but here was the anomaly: 
sterling went with the continental exchanges. And England 
was the one country over there, of the belligerents, who was 
improving her financial position—balancing her budget, 
working towards the resumption of gold payments. The 
thing was anomalous. 

Then late in the autumn it began to be pretty clear what 
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was happening. When our Treasury stopped, London 
stepped in. Britain interposed her immense credit, her im- 
mense financial prestige, between us and the weak Conti- 
nent. They were buying goods here, giving us sterling, giving 
us dollar obligations, selling them on the Continent for 
frances, for lire, for drachmae. And then as we sold goods 
on the Continent for francs and lire and drachmae, we did 
not keep them. We sold them in London. London was the 
great center for all kinds of speculation. If you wanted to 
sell anything, you could sell it there. 

But this time they got stuck. They bought all the 
drachmae, all the lire, all the Belgian francs, all the French 
francs, the depreciating exchanges that were created here 
through exports. And the strength of sterling had been bend- 
ing, yielding, but sterling carried on that boom for another 
year. 

Private creditors on this side, taking sterling, taking dollar 
obligations of England, giving also open account credits to 
the Continent, put up another three and a half billions. 

‘Then we got fed up and our ability to give credit became 
restricted, and the thing crashed. We went through the 
great crash of 1920-21. 

If we had had a reaction in 1918, when we were braced 
for it, it would not have done much harm. Everybody was 
braced for it. By 1920 a great many people had come to 
accept the idea of a permanently higher price level. A great 
volume of credit had been extended against commodities at 
high prices. Immense real estate speculation had taken place 

yreat increase in farm debt for speculative purchase of 
farm lands. We were not in good shape for a reaction, but 
we went through it. 

And meanwhile this six and a half billions we had given 
Europe—three billions from the Government and three and 
a half from private creditors—did no good. Europe was in 
far worse shape at the end of 1920 than she was at the be- 
ginning of 1919, 

The point was that the Finance Minister of a European 
country, faced with pressure from his people—returning 
soldiers wanting pensions, wanting pay, people wanting food, 
pitiful, nobody willing to be taxed, nobody willing to buy 
bonds—he was taking the easy way, he was leaning on the 
state bank of issue, he was printing bank notes and more 
bank notes. And as long as the foreign exchange market 
would take the paper money which he created, his people 
could bring in food and luxuries from outside. 

We sold them a lot of luxuries in 1920. We sold them 
everything but the raw materials they ought to have been 
using to work up and send back. 

‘There was no industrial revival, there was no financial 
reform in Europe while this thing went on, while we gave 
an artificial support to foreign exchange. 

Now, it is precisely this kind of thing that the Keynes- 
Morgenthau Plan wants to do—to put the dollar behind 
the weak exchanges and support them, keep them pegged, 
so that goods may be sold, exports go out. We will have 
another boom—a very wild, unsound boom. We will get 
fed up after a while with pouring so many dollars into that 
great international machine that they propose. We will pull 
up and cut our losses, and have a crash. 

This folly—-our own ‘Treasury, | think, has no financial 
recollection of this episode; Mr. Keynes has. And I want 
to read you a little passage from the Keynes Plan which 
shows you that he has. The episode was pretty costly to 
England. She had stood in between us and the Continent. 

‘The Keynes Plan, Section 14, says as an argument for 
the plan: 

‘This would give everyone the great assistance of multi- 
lateral clearing, whereby (for example) Great Britain could 
offset favourable balances arising out of her exports to 


Europe against unfavourable balances due to the United 
States or South America or elsewhere. How, indeed, can 
any country hope to start up trade with Europe during the 
relief and reconstruction period on any other terms?” 

Very nice! 

If we had had the Keynes-Morgenthau Plan in operation 
in 1919, England could have bought goods here, sold them 
at a profit on the Continent, paid for them by putting francs, 
lire, drachmae into the International Exchange Fund, while 
we got credits in that fund, and England, by remaining net 
debtor to the fund, would have had her profits free and 
clear, and we would have had big credits in an international 
fund composed of deteriorating drachmae, lire, francs and 
so on. 

I don’t propose to advocate that measure. 

Now, I take it that there is general knowledge of the 
nature of these plans, and there is not time for me to explain 
the technical details of them. The big thing that they pro- 
pose is to put the strength of the strong currencies behind 
the weak currencies to peg the exchanges. And we did it, 
we tried it; it was no good. We must not do it again. We 
wasted six and a half billion dollars doing it the last time. 

Now, what is the right way to do this thing? 

First: The thing we did last time—gifts for the weakest 
countries; Red Cross or the kind of thing that Governor 
Lehman is expected to do—but gifts, not loans. Don’t call 
it loans. Don’t expect to get the money back. Wipe it off. 
Limit it to what is essential. Most of it ought to stop after 
the first harvest after the war. 

And even as you make those gifts, make demands upon 
the governments of the countries that receive them that 
they get their financial houses in order. Gifts, as well as 
loans, should do the recipient permanent good. 

But, second: Stabilization loans—tens of millions to two 
or three hundred millions at the maximum, not the billions 
proposed by these plans—conditioned on drastic internal 
financial and currency reforms, conditions on foreign super- 
vision of the use of the proceeds of the loans. 

Now, here we have historical precedents of a very definite 
sort. We did that for Austria in 1923. We straightened 
Austria out. We gave her a good start and the Austrians 
began to pull up from there. 

We did it for Hungary in 1924 and we sent Mr. 
Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, over to sit on the lid, to counter- 
sign checks, to see that the money was used properly. 

We did it for Germany in 1924 under the Dawes Plan— 
two hundred million dollars. That was the biggest of these 
stabilization loans. There was foreign supervision both of 
the Reichsbank and of certain of the revenues. Germany 
started right up into a dramatic industrial revival. 

We did it for Poland in 1927—seventy-two millions, as 
I remember. The loan would have been a little bigger if 
I had not been critical. I did not want to make any more 
foreign loans at that time, but for some reason the Bank 
of England was said to have wanted my approval of it, and 
I carefully examined the figures. I was not satisfied with 
the figures on the floating debt of Poland and insisted on 
more information. I finally concluded that they were bor- 
rowing too much to use in buying silver for coinage. They 
had been so sick—their people—of a very inferior, shoddy 
silver coin that they wanted to give them a very fine silver 
coin. I persuaded them that the standard of the Swiss franc 
was good enough, and then took that difference off the face 
of the loan before I gave my approval. 

Well, we put the Honorable Charles §. Dewey, who was 
in the United States Treasury, over there in Poland to 
supervise that loan, to countersign checks, to see that it was 
properly used. It worked; stabilization of currency, balanced 
budget, it straightened out. 
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I want to put in parentheses here that I spent Monday 
night with Mr. Dewey, who is now Congressman from 
Illinois, working from about six-thirty until one-thirty, going 
over a bill that he has since introduced, a copy of which I 
have, designed to provide a way whereby our Government can 
cooperate with other European governments or can cooperate 
with investment bankers in this country, or other countries 
for that matter, and go in on joint account up to 50 per 
cent of credits. 

That is a very modest sort of thing as compared with that 
10 billion-dollar bank Mr. Morgenthau wants to establish 
for investment purposes. 

Dewey’s bill calls for half a billion as a revolving fund. 
And as it is going to be used on joint account up to only 50 
per cent, another half billion would be called for from the 
other participants in the credits. But you don’t need more for 
these stabilization loans, if you see to it that they accomplish 
their purpose. 

I won’t go into the details of this bill, Mr. President, but 
I will say that I endorse this bill. And I am going to venture 
this request, that you refer it to an appropriate committee 
of this Chamber for study. 

Let me describe the bill for the record. It is House Joint 
Resolution No. 226, “to provide for central reconstructior. 
fund” and so on, introduced by Mr. Dewey, February 1, 
1944, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

That German loan of 200 million dollars looks very small 
today, but it was amazingly effective. Germany got no 
benefit from it directly. The German budget was not relieved 
by it. The German Government could not spend it for 
domestic purposes. The German Government got 200 mil- 
lion dollars of gold which it put into the Reichshank as a 
gold reserve. Then the German Government got from the 
Reichsbank, in exchange, 800 millions in marks. But it was 
obliged to use all of that 800 millions in marks in buying 
goods in Germany for delivery in kind on reparations ac- 
count: coal and other things. And it was obliged, moreover, 
to find, that year, 200 millions more, so that none of the 
prceeds of the loan could be used for internal affairs. 

If there had been no reparations problem and if Germany 
had been able to use, under the supervision of the creditors, 
that 800 million marks in putting working capital into the 
industries and perhaps some measures of relief, the thing 
would have been far easier. 

But just the stabilization of currency got them back to a 
sound gold currency forthwith. They had been through a 
welter of inflation—money sinking, sinking; everybody losing 
confidence and hope. Just the sound currency and the bal- 
anced budget, themselves, were business-energizing factors. 
Business started right up, production started right up, full 
employment came about. 

They were pretty helpless when that thing started. There 
was a desperate shortage of working capital. That shortage 
of working capital with other complications led to a sharp 
reaction in the winter of °25-'26; but there was prompt 
recovery. The thing went on strongly until ’29—early ’29. 
Then troubles began to come. 

Germany would not have had these troubles, Germany 
would have pulled through and the stabilization would have 
lasted, had it not been for the complication of reparations. 

Now, Germany is a special case after this war, of course. 
Investment bankers to whom I have talked say, “No, we 
won't sponsor any German bonds. We are not probably 
going to sponsor any Italian bonds. But bonds for Denmark, 
bonds for Norway, bonds for France, bonds for England— 
yes, we can do that, under the proper conditions.” 

Now, these conditions, to my mind, involve definite agree- 
ments about stabilization of currency on a gold basis. 
There is going to be need for some legislative changes in 


this country before our investment market can work right, 
either at home or abroad. We must repeal the Johnson Act, 
of course, before we can lend to foreign governments. 

We ought to change one of these very humiliating pro- 
visions of the Securities Act, requiring a foreign government, 
in the prospectus which it signs, to confess repudiation. The 
bankers sponsoring such a loan ought to put that fact into 
the record, of course, but it is a little humiliating to ask 
a foreign government to submit to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission a statement like that and perhaps to 
have to revise it six or seven times to fit the wishes of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. There is need for 
the legislation to be changed with respect to that as a matter 
of international good feeling. 

But for either foreign or domestic freedom of American 
capital, in either foreign or domestic use, I think we have 
got to go further. 

New capital for domestic purposes through the securities 
market is very difficult to get—there are tremendous hurdles. 
Since the Securities and Exchange legislation has been in 
existence, we once got up about 50 per cent of new issues, 
as compared with 1923, in a part of 1936 and 1937, but 
most of the time it has been under 19 per cent of 1923. 
I don’t make the comparison with the boom years and the 
wild years of ’24 to ’29, 

I recommend the abolition of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. I recommend the substitution for that of a 
Securities and Exchange Division of the Department of 
Justice, which shall not work in detail with every trans- 
action, but which shall punish, under criminal law, violations 
of the Securities and Exchange legislation—certain criminal 
law. 

There is no more reason for the detailed regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange business than any other legiti- 
mate business. 

I recommend that there be created in the Department of 
Commerce a purely ministerial body to receive registration 
statements and prospectuses, so that there may be a respon- 
sible document, on the basis of which a man may be sued 
if he has misrepresented or omitted essential facts, on the 
basis of which a man may be put in prison if he has done 
the wrong things, made the wrong statements. 

We have got to do that or something like that to get our 
securities market free for either foreign or domestic post-war 
purposes, 

Now, one thing that I would emphasize in connection 
with the measure of Mr. Charles Dewey is that the board 
is a purely American board. The Keynes-Morgenthau plans 
and Mr. Morgenthau’s investment bank—both have an inter- 
national board in control. All three have an international 
board in control. 

A bank, a majority of whose board of directors is made up 
of debtors to the bank who want to borrow more money, 
is not a safe bank. That feature alone of these three plans 
would damage any sound plan, I think. The lenders should 
control, not the borrowers, in a financial institution. 

Both of these plans, the Keynes Plan and the Morgenthau 
Plan, propose to monetize the bad debts which England owes 
to the outside world. England, following Mr. Keynes, 
allowed sterling to get into a very perilous state. It ceased 
to be gold. It became paper—fluctuating paper, with not 
even a promise to be redeemed. The irredeemable paper 
was treated as a “thing-in-itself”. 

Parts of the world followed England in that—in the be- 
lief that you can do that. But sterling got to a very perilous 
state. And the war broke out. Everybody wanted to get rid 
of it; they blocked it. You cannot even sell it now. It is 
blocked. 


The balances are very great and they are growing. In the 
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middle of August, the London Economist set them at over 
a billion pounds—around 4 billion dollars at the official rate 
of sterling. But added to that, the part to India is increasing 
alone at the rate of 300 million pounds a year. 

Well, if after the war England tries to restore a free 
pound, lets people sell their claims on London in the open 
market for what they will bring, sterling will go very low. 

And so the Keynes Plan proposed a sleight of hand by 
which all this blocked debt would be put into the inter- 
national fund, and the Morgenthau Plan worked out details. 
It is to be put in there for 23 years and no payments made 
for three years, and after that 2 per cent a year for 20 years. 

Meanwhile England's creditors would have credit with 
this fund for cash, bancor in the case of the Keynes fund. 
We are not sure in the case of the Morgenthau fund, because 
we are not sure if that institution will have deposits or not. 
They don’t say anything about their liabilities. 

Well, that is no way to help England. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of the World ought not to 
take debts that people cannot pay into its portfolio and hold 
them for 23 years and create money against them. That is 
pretty bad. 

We must help England, yes, but the way for England to 
help herself is to make a settlement with each of these 
countries that they owe separately—the most of them in the 
British Empire, the biggest part—and then come to us for 
four or five hundred millions which they will use in making 
payinents to them, giving them some cash and some long 
credit—work things out as an embarrassed debtor usually 
does with his creditors. We will help with some cash and 
she will get that cash on much better terms, here, at a much 
lower rate of interest, if she will definitely go back to gold— 
fixed yold sterling. I think she has got to do that anyhow 
in her own interest. 

We cannot aftord to stay with Mr. Keynes any longer. 


(JoLD REMAINS THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


Gold remains the international standard of value, despite 
the efforts of governments to substitute irredeemable paper 
for it, because in the last analysis neither men nor govern- 
ments will trust anything else. The Tripartite Agreement, 
involving the United States, Great Britain and France, 
which immediately preceded the collapse of the gold bloc in 
late 1936, did not substitute paper dollars or paper pounds 
or paper francs for gold. The governments did not trust 
one another enough for that. If in the course of the day’s 
trading in the foreign exchange market, any government 
accumulated a sizeable amount of another government’s cur- 
rency, the differences were promptly settled in gold. 


Go.tp AND Parprr Money 


Gold needs no endorsement. It can be tested with scales 
and with acids. ‘The recipient of gold does not have to trust 
the government stamp upon it, if he does not trust the gov- 
ernment that stamped it. No act of faith is called for when 
gold is used in payments, and no compulsion is required. 

Men everywhere, governments everywhere, and central 
banks everywhere are glad to get it. When paper is offered 
instead of gold, it will be accepted on faith if the government 
or the bank which has issued the paper has proved itself 
worthy of confidence by a satisfactory record of redeeming 
the paper in gold on demand. If there is a suspension of gold 
payments, the paper will still be taken on faith, at varying 
degrees of discount, so long as there remains a general 
expectation that the government or the issuing bank will 
some day make good its promise. The amount of the discount 
will vary in a free gold market or in a free foreign exchange 
market with the circumstances that make it more or less 
probable that the government or the issuing bank will make 


good its promise, and with the circumstances that govern 
the probable time of the redemption. 


IRREDEEMABLE PAPER AS AN INDEPENDENT STANDARD 


Governments and loyal peoples have often been quite 
unwilling to look upon their irredeemable paper money as 
merely dishonored promissory notes. Always in times of 
currency disorders there arises the doctrine that “a pound’s 
a pound” and not merely a promise to pay gold coin of fixed 
weight and fineness. There is believed to be some magic in 
governmental authority that can make something out of 
nothing. The prestige of a long establishment and powerful 
government is very great. The habits of the people in accept- 
ing the long established currency tend to sustain its value. 
The legal tender quality of paper money aids in holding it 
up, since creditors must take it in payment of old debts, even 
though they may try to avoid having to take it when new 
debts are created. When a currency which has had world 
wide prestige as long as the pound sterling has, starts on a 
downward course, it is difficult for the world to believe that 
the worst is going to happen, and at various stages in its 
depreciation it has foreign support as well as domestic 
support. 

Thus we saw the unanchored paper pound, 1931-1939, 
treated by British policy as “a thing-in-itself” and no longer 
a promise to pay gold, still accepted, though with growing 
distrust, by central banks of the Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries as a substitute in part for their own gold reserves. 
The financial prestige of Britain was very great. Value is a 
psychological phenomenon. But there are rational elements 
in the psychology of value, and hope too long deferred and 
too often disappointed will destroy value. 


GOVERNMENTAL COERCION AND THE VALUE OF MoNEY 


Yet another factor can be invoked by governments to sus- 
tain the value of irredeemable paper money, and that is the 
power of the government over the economic lives of ‘men. 
In the period of the French Assignats, the laws fixed penal- 
ties of the severest kind against transactions which recognized 
the depreciation of the paper. But despite the penalties, the 
French paper money dropped steadily in value and com- 
modity prices soared. The Federal Congress in 1864, 
blaming the depreciation of the Greenback on the manipula- 
tion of speculators in the gold market, passed an act for- 
bidding gold futures. The results were disastrous and the 
Congress, without debate, repealed the law two weeks later. 

It was prevailing doctrine among economists down to the 
kirst World War that governments could not coerce their 
peoples into accepting at face value a dishonored paper money. 
But war brought an immense revival and intensification of 
governmental power, and new governmental techniques for 
intruding intimately into the bookkeeping of the people. In 
Germany this power was intensified under the Hitler regime 
and these techniques were elaborated, and we have had the 
spectacle in Hitler’s Germany of a paper currency, with a 
microscopic gold reserve and without gold redemption, cir- 
culating against commodities at fixed prices for the com- 
modities, or at all events, at controlled prices. As faith 
waned, Germany substituted coercion, and as the govern- 
ment was virtually omnipotent, and the people dared not 
assert their individual rights, and as the Gestapo was tre- 
mendously efficient, Germany made the system work. 


COERCION AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE RatTEs 


Always the doctrine had been, moreover, that even though 
a dishonored paper currency might be accepted at home, 
nothing could prevent it from depreciating in the foreign 
exchanges, because the people would smuggle it out of the 
country and sell it for what it would bring to get good 
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money. But we saw develop in Germany a system of control 
of the export and import of currency, as well as securities 
and commodities, so tremendously effective that very little 
German currency could get outside and that when it got 
outside, the foreign banks had little motive for buying it 
because they could not get it back into Germany again to 
use it. We saw rigorous control of all exchange transactions, 
and such a limitation in the volume of these transactions 
that the German government and the Reichsbank could make 
the so-called “official :ate” effective on the limited volume 
of transactions permitted, and the “official mark” in the 
foreign exchanges held firm at the nominal parity. Mean- 
while a great multitude of different kinds of marks, valid 
for special purposes, sold at varying rates of discount in the 
foreign exchange markets, but even these were regulated and 
controlled. 


THE TyrRANNY OF HITLER AND THE TYRANNY OF GOLD 


The temporary success of the German monetary and 
economic experiment led to the superficial generalization on 
the part of certain opponents of the gold standard that gold 
had been proved to be unnecessary, that Hitler had found 
a way to do without gold, and that the long tyranny of gold 
was over. Parenthetically, I much prefer the tyranny of 
gold to the tyranny of Hitler. Gold is not capricious. 

All it requires of men and governments and central banks 
is that they be honest, that they keep their promises, that 
they keep their demand liabilities safely within the limit of 
their quick assets, and that they create debts only when they 
can see how these debts can be paid. Gold has no intuitions, 
and gold has very little imagination. 

In summary on this point: (1) Men, governments and 
central banks will accept gold in payments because they 
want it for itself. (2) Men will take paper promises to pay 
gold as money without difficulty so long as these promises 
are kept and they believe that they will be kept. (3) When 
paper promises to pay gold are dishonored men will continue 
to take them at varying degrees of discount in the hope that 
the promise will later be kept, and because of the prestige 
of the issuing authorities fortified by the legal tender pecu- 
liarities of money and by the habits of the people and of the 
world with respect to a long established currency. And 
finally, (4) when these fail, if your government is powerful 
enough and tyrannous enough, and your people are sufh- 
ciently submissive, and you extend the government into the 
details of the daily transactions of the people, you can make 
a dishonored paper circulate at controlled prices inside your 
country, and you can keep it out of the foreign exchange 
market. If foreigners happen to have deposits in your banks 
which they want to sell in the world’s markets outside, you 
simply refuse to allow them to transfer these balances on 
the books of the bank, or you limit the uses to which they 
can put them in your own discretion. 


Tue Limits oF CoERCION 


The post-war world will witness, I have no doubt, the 
complete collapse of the Hitlerian monetary system. I ven- 
ture the confident prediction that the forces of coercion which 
have been sustaining the value of the German mark will 
soon be sensibly abated, and that the controls which have 
upheld the mark in the foreign exchanges will work with 
diminished effectiveness. 

And the British experiment of a peund unanchored to 
gold, treated as a “thing-in-itself”, can give us a very tragic 
picture. The prestige of that pound in the international 
markets is badly shattered. Foreigners who had entrusted 
their funds to London found them promptly blocked when 
the war came. The pound has ceased to be a serviceable tool 













in trade between Britain and other countries, and has almost 
entirely ceased to be a tool for conducting trade between 
two outside countries—which used to be one of its most 
important services. It has in general ceased to be a valid 
tool for trade among the units of the British Empire. In 
general it prevails only in the mother country itself. England 
has gigantic blocked debts to the outside world due on de- 
mand, but she does not allow her creditors even to sell their 
credit claims for what they can get. 

But men and governments are still eager enough for gold. 
Gold is being currently used on British Government account 
to pull down the great discount on the rupee in India and 
to bring out hoarded food reserves in India. Gold is being 
used in Persia which is glad to get gold but reluctant to take 
sterling. 


GoLp AS THE Post-War INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 


Now what is the outlook for an international currency 
in the post-war world? Men, governments and central banks 
all over the world will take gold without question whenever 
they can get it. Most of the paper currencies of the world 
they will not take except at heavy discount and in limited 
amounts, and they will seek to hedge them if they can, and 
they will seek to pass them on quickly if they can when they 
take them. The American dollar they will readily take 
because of our practice of exporting gold when the dollar 
goes to the “lower gold point” in the foreign exchange 
markets. What else is there but gold to serve as an inter- 
national currency? I think there is nothing else. 


THe Krynes AND WuitTE PLANs REst ON COERCION 


But this is not the view of the British Treasury repre- 
sented by Lord Keynes, nor the United States Treasury 
represented by Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. White. Lord 
Keynes proposes an international currency not redeemable 
in gold, not based on gold, nominally fixed in relation to 
gold “but not unalterably.” He calls it “bancor,” appar- 
ently a compound of the two words “banco” and the French 
word for gold, “or.” But it is not even gilded, much less 
gold. The international money is to be credit entries on the 
books of the international fund and overdraft privileges with 
that international fund. The assets of the fund are zero 
when the fund starts and its liabilities are zero, but as trans- 
actions multiply and the fund does business, its balance 
sheet swells on both sides, its liabilities being deposits in 
bancor and its assets consisting either of overdrafts in bancor 
or of a multitude of national currencies—dollars, pounds, 
francs, drachmae—and in time, presumably, German marks. 
Its purpose is to hold the different exchange rates together, 
to put the strength of the stronger exchanges behind the 
weaker ones. It would increasingly lose dollars and other 
strong currencies and increasingly acquire weak currencies 
or the bancor obligations of the central banks or exchange 
stabilization funds of the weaker countries. Its assets would 
progressively deteriorate. Indeed both Keynes and White 
plans contemplate this. They contemplate reductions in the 
exchange rates of the weaker countries, and in the nominal 
gold equivalent of the bancor or unitas. 

Now, on what substance can the value of bancor rest? 
On gold? No. The Keynes plan has some ingenious devices 
to prevent situations in which bancor could be shown to be 
at a discount in terms of gold, which, however, could break 
down readily, even with good faith on the part of all the 
participants in the fund, which would certainly break down 
if important countries remained outside the fund, and which 
would break down in the event of any failure of any country 
to comply with the requirements of the fund. But it does 
not rest on gold. The bancor is explicitly never to be re- 
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deemed in gold nor in anything else. On what, then, will it 
rest? On faith? On prestige? Maybe we can create a 
prestige for an international fund whose assets consist of 
the dishonored promises of governments and central banks 
which have lost their prestige. It is possible that the prestige 
of the United States would be so great that for a time we 
alone could carry the burden of sustaining the bancor, but 
I doubt that our generosity is sufficient for this, and I ques- 
tion that we dare risk our strength, already strained by our 
war finance, in so great and so needless a post-war task. 

But neither the Keynes.plan nor the Morgenthau plan 
proposes to rely upon faith alone. Both propose a great deal 
of coercion. Governments are to coerce their peoples in 
preventing the international movement of capital funds, 
which means, as Keynes himself recognizes, the control of 
all foreign exchange transactions. Now here, I think, we 
find real difficulty. Who shall coerce the coercers? 

Who shall force the government of the United States, or 
the government of Russia, or the government of Britain, or 
the government of Argentina to comply with the mandates of 
the governing board of the international fund? The pro- 
visions of the White-Morgenthau plan make it very explicitly 
their duty to do so, and section VII, 8, of the July 10 version 
of the White plan makes it the obligation of every member 
country of the fund “to adopt appropriate legislation or 
decrees to carry out its undertakings to the fund,” and those 
undertakings are numerous and drastic. For either the 
Keynes plan or the Morgenthau-White plan to work, would 
require a world state with an authority over economic trans- 
great as the authority which any national state 
has effectively asserted in peace time. 


actions as 


Is it realism to suppose that the whole world can hang 
together in the support of bancor or unitas when the British 
Empire can’t hang together in support of sterling within the 
British Empire? 

‘The Keynes plan, morever, definitely suggests international 
control of commodities and an international “over-normal 
granary,’ and an international control of investment. It sees 
the Clearing Union as facilitating these purposes as well as 
foreign exchange stabilization. “The document states, “We 
have here a genuine organ of truly international govern- 
ment.’ The White plan is not so frank, but there is much 
sympathy for these ideas in important Washington circles. 


Was THE OLp GoLp STANDARD A “STERLING STANDARD” ? 


There is a myth widely current which I wish to challenge. 
It is that prior to 1914, the world was on the sterling 
standard rather than the gold standard, that London con- 
trolled the gold standard and that it was only super-human 
wisdom in London which made it work. The doctrine adds 
that when New York became the center after 1918, the 
gold standard failed because New York lacked London’s 
wisdom. Now the fact is that pre-war London had far less 
control and responsibility prior to 1914 than New York did 
after 1918, and that policy played a much smaller role in 
the earlier period. There were many gold standard money 
markets competing with London for gold prior to 1914, 
several of them very powerful, as New York, Berlin, and 
Paris, and many others of real influence, as Amsterdam, 
Vienna, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries and Japan. 
These all steadied one another. All would pull gold away 
from any country that was over-expanding credit, and force 
it to pull up. It was not policy. As Mr. Woodward of the 
Central Hanover said to me one time, “It was nature.” 
International cooperation came only in crises—and then at 
stiff rates of interest. Now New York lacked this steadying 
influence from 1918 down to 1925, and did not get adequate 
competition for gold till France got into the game—in an 
over-drastic way—in 1928. New York used policy in the 
1920’s—bad policy. But I must add that Benjamin Strong 
learned this bad policy from Montagu Norman. Both we 
and London over-expanded credit in the 1920's, but we 
had the semblance of an excuse in our over abundant gold, 
while London had no excuse at all. 

I want to see a real gold standard world again, with 
several powerful money-centers competing for gold, and 
holding one another in check. I don’t want international 
monetary cooperation in ordinary times. It prolongs un- 
sound tendencies, as in 1924-29, and then it breaks down 
in crises, as in 1931. I want competition in ordinary times, 
and cooperation only in crises—at a stiff rate of interest. 

I have been too close to the centers of wisdom and power 
in governments and central banks to have any belief at all 
in the adequacy of their wisdom to do more than routine 
things. The more I see of governmental economic policy, 
the more I trust the automatic forces of free markets. The 
more I see of public monetary policy, the more I trust gold. 


“Freedom Through Discipline” 


ELECTIVE SYSTEM DEFEATS PURPOSE OF LIBERAL EDUCATION 
By MORTIMER ADLER, Professor of the Philosophy of Law, University of Chicago 
Radio Address delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting System, February 7, 1944 


HE word “discipline” is more usually connected with 

the notion of duty than with the notion of freedom. 

We think of discipline, whether self-imposed or im- 
posed by another, as systematic regulation directed toward 
doing well the things we ought to do. We seldom connect 
the idea of freedom with the regulation of conduct in terms 
of ought or should. Freedom, we think, is doing what one 
pleases. If freedom were that, if it were the opposite of do- 
ing one’s duty, freedom might be achieved in the absence of 
discipline rather than through it. 

But true freedom is identical with duty. It is necessary to 
understand this in order to perceive that discipline is indis- 
pensable to such freedom. As Montesquieu wisely and tersely 
said, ‘Political liberty does not consist in an unlimited free- 


dom. In government, that is, in societies directed by laws, 
liberty can consist only in the power of doing what we ought 
to will, and in not being constrained to do what we ought 
not to will. Liberty is the right of doing whatever the laws 
permit, and if a citizen could do what they forbid he would 
be no longer possessed of liberty, because all his fellow citizens 
would have the same power.” 

Thus we see that political liberty is a freedom achieved 
through the discipline of laws. Under anarchy, there is no 
freedom. There is only license for every man to do what he 
pleases, and since the desires and wants of individual men 
will bring them into conflict, freedom from laws necessarily 
means subjection to the war of each man against every other. 
Where men recognize no rights or duties, only might pre- 
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vails. But civil rights and duties are instituted by laws, and 
so it is through law, and the discipline it imposes upon our 
social conduct, that men are able to live together freely and 
in peace. 

Let me define freedom in terms of the two notions which 
are basic to it—right and duty. I shall deal first with political 
liberty, and then with moral and economic freedom. 

A man is politically free if he is accorded all the rights and 
privileges which are due him in strict justice. If he is a 
normal adult, he has two fundamental political rights arising 
from his very nature as a political animal. One is the right 
to be governed as an equal, not only as the equal of other men 
who are his fellow citizens, but also, and more fundamentally, 
as the equal of those among his fellow-citizens who exercise 
the authority and power of governing. They are not his 
rulers by their personal pre-eminence or power, but only as 
temporary holders of public office to which he himself has 
delegated them. 

This delegation indicates the second right which consti- 
tutes political liberty. It is the right to have a voice in one’s 
own government, to determine the constitution of one’s 
society, to limit by due process of law all those who hold 
public office under that constitution. Free government, which 
is always constitutional government, is founded on those two 
rights. That is why Aristotle called such government the 
government of freemen and equals. 

But rights are only one aspect of freedom. The other 
aspect consists of duties. The free man must be unrestrained 
from doing what he ought to do, and he must not be coerced 
into doing what he ought not to do. If he recognized no 
duties, if he did not recognize the authority of what ought 
and ought not to be done, his freedom would be empty; or 
worse, it would be mere license. 

In short, only when men live under a just government are 
they politically free. Justice is the root of political freedom. 
It is also the root of moral freedom and economic freedom. 

As political freedom is liberty under just laws, so moral 
freedom is liberty under the direction and discipline of the 
moral virtues. St. Augustine said that the moral virtues con- 
sist in a proper use of our free will. Nothing can take our 
free will away from us, neither tyrannical government nor a 
vicious character; but tyranny and vice can prevent us from 
using our free will properly, that is, for our ultimate good 
and for the common good of the society in which we live. 

Similarly, economic freedom consists, not in the absence 
of restraints upon enterprise or economic organization, but in 
a just regulation of economic processes. All the loose talk 
now current about the ideal of free enterprise confuses liberty 
and license. The injustice of laissez-faire capitalism and the 
injustice of complete collectivism are equal and opposite. In 
neither are men economically free; for the injustice in the 
profit system enslaves them to individual entrepreneurs ; and 
the injustice of a completely regimented economy enslaves 
them to bureaucratic commissariats. 

I mention these things because they have a crucial bearing 
on education for freedom, the platform and program of which 
could just as well be signified by the phrase “education for 
duty.” A good education is an education for freedom only 
when freedom is properly understood as a function of rights 
and duties, both founded upon justice. It follows, therefore, 
that education for freedom is incompatible with tyrannical 
or despotic government, with fascism and nazism. Nor can 
education for freedom be regarded as a bulwark of the so- 
called “American way of life” when that is interpreted to 
mean free enterprise unqualified by justice. 

Liberal education, which is identical with education for 
freedom, can exist, and perhaps even thrive, in societies which 
are unjust socially or economically, as was the slave society 






of ancient Greece and Rome, or the feudal society of the 
Christian Middle Ages. Similarly, it can exist under modern 
capitalism. But it must never be regarded as an instrument 
for perpetuating unjust institutions. On the contrary, liberal 
education is education for freedom only in so far as it is 
revolutionary against every form of injustice. 

Above all, education for freedom must be dissociated from 
that false liberalism which makes a travesty of liberal educa- 
tion. The false liberalism of which I speak consists in confus- 
ing authority with autocracy, discipline with regimentation, 
and hence liberty with license. This false liberalism is no- 
where more dominant than among our professional educators, 
our teachers’ colleges, and our college faculties. Of them, 
the words of President Barr of St. John’s College can be 
aptly and fairly said: 

“We have slithered into the belief that liberty meant 
being left alone and nothing else. We have come to 
assume that liberalism is the absence of authority be- 
cause we no longer distinguish between authority and 
tyranny. We have forgotten that the mind that denies 
the authority of reason falls under the tyranny of caprice. 
We have forgotten that he who will not answer to the 
rudder must answer to the rock.” 


It is appropriate, indeed, that these words should have been 
spoken by the president of St. John’s, because that is the only 
college in the country which is making a proportionate effort 
to adapt means that may succeed in achieving the ends of 
liberal education. Liberty is prized at St. John’s, but with 
such discrimination and moderation that authority and dis- 
cipline are not sacrificed. ‘The elective system has been en- 
tirely abolished—the elective system which stands to sound 
educational policy as laissez-faire does to a just economy. 

The abolition of the elective system goes to the very heart 
of the problem. Liberal education is developed only when a 
curriculum can be devised which is the same for all men, and 
should be given to all men, because it consists in those moral 
and intellectual disciplines which liberate men by cultivating 
their specially rational power to judge freely and to exercise 
free will. 

The elective system, which false liberalism still defends, 
defeats the very purpose of liberal education. It emphasizes 
the untutored free will of the student, granting him oppor- 
tunity for choices which he is ill-prepared to make; whereas 
liberal education, aiming at freedom through discipline, 
should emphasize the tutelage which must be given the mind 
and will in order to enable them to do their duty freely and 
with genuine facility. 

In his recent autobiography, George Santayana comments 
on the elective system which Harvard had just adopted and 
which later swept the country. He says: “I began badly also 
in not having a fixed plan of study. President Eliot’s elective 
system was then in the ascendant. We liked it, I liked it; it 
seemed to open a universal field to free individuality. But to 
be free and cultivate individuality one must first exist, one’s 
nature must be functioning. What was I, what were my 
powers and my vocation? Before I had discovered that, all 
freedom could be nothing but frivolity.” 

Liberal education, rightly conceived as a discipline of man’s 
rational and mgral nature, provides the answer to Santayana’s 
questions. Each student is a man. His characteristic powers 
are reason and free will. His vocation is to be the citizen of 
a democratic society, which shall include all men as members 
of a single community, existing perpetually at peace under 
world government, justly constituted. 

Only when his mind is disciplined by the liberal arts to 
perform the critical functions of a free intelligence, only 
when his character is rectified by the moral virtues to per- 
form the social duties of a free will, can the student grow 
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into the free man, the good man, the good citizen. Only 
when all young men and women are prepared by liberal 
education for the responsibilities of citizenship, and the ob- 
ligations of the moral and intellectual life, will the world 
community come into existence. Without it world peace is 
impossible. 

But education for freedom cannot itself be instituted until 
the educators understand the principles of freedom, until 
they realize that freedom is not an end in itself, but a con- 
sequence of justice, and an affair of rights and duties. Life 
and liberty are good only as pre-requisites to the pursuit of 


happiness, a pursuit in which all men should be able to engage 
without hindering or frustrating each other. No man should 
have more freedom than he can use justly, or less liberty than 
he needs to lead a good life in the society of his fellows. Be- 
cause he is a social being, no man should ask for more free- 
dom, nor can he be satisfied with less. Because he is born 
free only in the sense that he has powers which can be dis- 
ciplined for freedom’s sake, man achieves the fullness of lib- 
erty only through an education which prepares him to do his 
duty; he knows what his duties are and is competent to do 
them only when education disciplines him to be free. 


The Economics of Air Power 


DETERMINE AMERICAN AIR POWER POLICY FIRST 


By EUGENE E. WILSON, Vice Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. 
Delivered at Dinner Meeting of The Economic Club of New York, New York City, N. Y., March 8, 1944 


S WE Anmrericans face today the dawn of a new era— 
The Age of Flight—we stand upon the threshold of 
limitless opportunities! It is within our power to 

assure lasting peace and to promote increased prosperity. 
Whether we shall rise to the opportunity depends, I believe, 
upon whether the people adhere to those traditional Amer- 
ican principles which have given us unquestioned technical 
and numerical superiority in the air, or whether they choose 
to follow some other course. Time is running out. The 
need for decision is at hand. Let us, then, review some fun- 
damental aspects of our Air Power. 


THe INFLUENCE OF SEA Power Upon History 


Since time immemorial, men have taken for granted, the 
importance to the prosperity of peoples and nations, of free- 
dom of communication by land. The freedom of the farmer 
to trudge to and from a market place, or of a caravan to 
wind across the desert from oasis to oasis, has always been 
recognized as a controlling factor in the prosperity of the in- 
dividual, the tribe or the nation. 

Singularly enough, the importance of communication by 
sea was not equally well understood until 1889, when Cap- 
tain A. ‘IT. Mahan, in his classic work, “The Influence of 
Sea Power Upon History”, demonstrated its decisive char- 
acter. The argosies of history, deep-laden with the goods of 
the world, brought prosperity in their wakes. Armed naval 
craft patrolled the sea lanes, sweeping pirates from the high 
seas and assuring freedom of innocent passage to all and 
sundry proceeding upon their lawful occasions. The cost of 
the navy was considered a fair charge against the cost of 
ocean transport. Behind the navy and the merchant marine 
flourished the shipbuilding industry. Thus, Neptune’s trident 
was indeed three-pronged—the merchant marine, the navy, 
the shipbuilders. 

In our time, the great British Sea Power kept the peace 
and provided the favorable climate under which occurred 
unexampled progress until twice-challenged in one genera- 
tion. But the record is clear that from the dawn of history, 
victory in war and prosperity in peace have gone to him who 
controlled the sea. 


Tue Rise or Air Power 


We are now witnessing the rise of Air Power. The Amer- 
ican aircraft manufacturing industry is “the world No. 1 in- 
dustrial giant’. As to the influence of military and naval 
Air Force, history is still in the making. Strategic bombing 


of Continental objectives has not yet climaxed and has, so far, 
not proved decisive. The resilience of human beings is enor- 
mous. Yet the vital character of military Air Force is now 
established beyond any shadow of doubt. In the Pacific the 
U. S. Naval Air Force has already come into its own. The 
moment our Navy recognized the airplane as not just a new 
weapon, but as a vehicle for bringing old and new weapons 
to bear more effectively, the decisive character of Naval Air 
Force stood clearly revealed. 

Meanwhile, under the lash of war, American Air Trans- 
port has advanced by leaps and bounds. Private domestic 
airlines operate vast overseas services, and the Army and 
Navy Air Transport Commands serve distant fronts in a 
global war. The rapid transportation of key men to critical 
areas for on-the-spot, face-to-face decisions has made possible, 
complex operations that might otherwise have failed. Vital 
materials, essential to the split-second timing of combined 
operations, have been delivered in time to insure success that 
would otherwise have been denied. Some of the great difficul- 
ties inherent to operating on far-flung lines have been elim- 
inated by the speed and dependability of air transport where 
sea transport was too slow and too insecure. 

Pending the verdict of history as to whether the new Air 
Power is more important than the old Sea Power, this much 
is clear: The air, like the sea, has become a highway. And 
the airplane has certain advantages over surface vehicles. 
Highways end at the shore. Sea lanes end at the shore. But 
the air lanes know no such frontiers, and scale the heights as 
well. Air Transport cannot be denied freedom of the air 
by any surface force—land or sea—while Air Force can ex- 
ercise command over both land and sea transport. 

Clearly, then, the isolation we once enjoyed behind the 
combined British and American Sea Power is no more. We 
ourselves have built great airways around and across the 
seas, and have provided land bases for them. Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, to Europe; Whitehorse, Fair- 
banks, the Aleutians, to Asia; Trinidad, Natal, Ascension, te 
Africa; Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, to Australia. These, and many 
others, have linked North and South America to the other 
continents. 

We have been viewing these as outward flowing streams. 
We must see them, too, as channels leading to the heart ot 
America. Mahan, discussing the decisive influence of Sea 
Power upon our Civil War, and referring to the tightening 
of the Northern Blockade, said, “The streams that carried 
the wealth and supported the trade of the Southern States, 
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turned against them and admitted their enemies to their 
hearts.” 

Thus, we see that Air Power will be of paramount im- 
portance to the prosperity of this nation in the future. Air 
Transport is the heart of Air Power. Its backbone is the 
Aircraft Industry, its sinews, the Army and Navy Air Forces. 
It behooves us to maintain that Air Power at the peak of 
efficiency. 


THE Economics OF THE AIRPLANE AS A VEHICLE 


In light of some fantastic predictions as to the future of 
aviation, let us review some of the economic aspects of the 
airplane as a vehicle. It is an interesting fact that the air- 
plane and the automobile date from the year 1903. The 
history of each covers the life span of a single generation. 
This is fortunate, since it enables us today to appraise the 
past and plot the future on the basis of our own knowledge. 

Of course, the two vehicles followed quite different ave- 
nues. The automobile found widespread use in private com- 
merce. It was designed for and sold to individuals. It be- 
came the foundation for enterprises reaching into every walk 
of life. It became the basis of a new domestic economy. Like 
all improved means of land transport, it brought new 
prosperity. 

The airplane, on the other hand, found its initial outlet 
as a lethal weapon. It came in a time of peace when men 
were disinclined to devote their energies to the development 
of weapons. Even commercial air transport was developed as 
an element of national defense under the sponsorship of the 
Post Office Department. 

When, at the outbreak of the war, the need for large num- 
bers of aircraft became apparent, the aircraft industry ex- 
panded to its limit and then brought a large part of the auto- 
motive industry into aircraft production. Thus, in 1943, 
two industries which had their origins in the same year, found 
themselves allied, forty years later, in one of the greatest co- 
operative efforts of American history. 

There is one fundamental difference between the airplane 
and the automobile which has had an important influence on 
development. The automobile, while propelled by power, is 
supported against the force of gravity by the surface on which 
it rolls. The airplane must overcome the pull of gravity by 
the expenditure of more power. Power costs money. Thus, 
the cost of Air Transport, measured in dollars per ton mile, 
is greater than for surface transport. This characteristic 
directs its use to situations where the need for speed out- 
weighs costs. 

However, if we include the cost of construction of the 
rights of way and the maintenance thereof, we have a differ- 
ent basis of comparison. The airplane’s right of way is the 
free air. Subject to limitations of terminal facilities and 
operating range, the airplane may select its route at will. 
Thus, it has unique mobility and flexibility. 

In the United States, our young commercial air transport 
had to compete with surface transportation already highly 
developed. In a vast country, like Russia, where great re- 
sources lie undeveloped and surface rights of way are not as 
yet constructed, the competition will be different. Here, the 
overall cost of Air Transport may compare more favorably 
with surface forms. Again, as the industrialization of South 
America, or, in fact, the rest of the world proceeds, the air- 
plane will find an enlarged scope. The important thing, 
however, is that the economies of the new form of transport 
indicate its employment in service outside the field covered 
by other forms. Thus, in the broad sense, the steamship, 
the automobile, the railroad train and the airplane are com- 
plementary to one another. They compete only at points 
where they overlap. 

The airplane is in the earlier phase of its development and 





much remains to be done along technical lines to improve its 
performance. Improvements will bring extension of opera- 
tions and this, in turn, will bring further improvement. We 
can no more judge its future from our present viewpoint than 
one could have predicted the growth of automotive transport 
from behind a buggy whip. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


The important fact remains, however, that to date the 
airplane has been used most importantly in public service, 
rather than private, and its future is strongly dependent 
upon public policy. 

Today, the very magnitude of the manufacturing indus- 
try’s expansion complicates its future. When the time comes 
to cut back production, serious difficulties will be met. Three 
great hurdles lie ahead, any one of which might bring a fatal 
fall. If war contracts are terminated in the ruthless manner 
of World War I, the industry can hardly survive. This is 
especially true in this war, since profit limitation has pre- 
cluded accumulation of reserves adequate to carry through 
termination under any other than orderly processes. If sur- 
plus war stocks are dumped, as in World War I, its market 
will be impaired. If surplus war plants are Government- 
operated in competition with private industry the results 
would be fatal, for no seller can compete successfully with 
his customer. 

Now, since the backbone of Air Power is a strong private 
aircraft industry, the public interest demands orderly termin- 
ation, orderly disposal of surplus goods, and courageous 
handling of surplus plants. The processes, while orderly, 
must be swift, lest the whole domestic economy be impaired. 
Of course, this is not just an aviation problem since some 
50% of American industry is now working for the 
Government. 

And the underlying principle here seems clear. Surplus 
plant and surplus war goods may even be considered in the 
nature of similar goods already expended in war. ‘They are 
public property, and should be administered in the public 
interest. The public interest demands a high level of em- 
ployment. Forced liquidation of these items, as if they were 
commercial assets, with the idea of applying the recovery to 
reduce the public debt, would produce but a small percentage 
of the original cost. This return could hardly begin to ap- 
proach the outlay for relief which would inevitably result 
from unemployment produced by disarranging the economy. 

If, however, we have clear recognition of these principles 
and courageous administration, we can emerge with a strong 
nucleus of an aircraft industry derived from those companies 
which have performed best in the war effort, particularly 
along technological lines. It is not just a postwar problem, 
for cutbacks and change are already with us. When Congress 
has passed the necessary statutes, the men responsible for ad- 
ministering them will enter upon one of the most difficult 
and important tasks of our times. They will need public 
sympathy and support to succeed. The country owes a debt 
to Mr. Baruch for his contribution to this problem of 
transition. 


THE Economics or Air Power 


Once this is under way we will be but upon the threshold 
of the development of Air Power. Government supervision 
of this great public service will require skill and courage. We 
have long been persuaded that the cost of military prepara- 
tion is an out-of-pocket expense and a burden tending to de- 
press the standard of living. It can be argued in rebuttal 
that, had we spent less on raking leaves and more on air- 
craft, we might have avoided this war. When our Govern- 
ment bought aircraft from its industry, it got the cheapest 
and the best. This was proved by prewar expert competition 
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in world markets. Furthermore, the industry plowed earn- 
ings back into engineering which employed in Air Transport 
helped give us superior domestic and international air trans- 
port. American airliners equipped practically all prewar 
foreign lines. Thus, the Post Office sponsorship of contract 
air mail provided a useful public service that paid the Gov- 
ernment dividends; for, currently the Department is reported 
to recover through stamp sales three times its payments to 
the airlines. The profit air mail pays the public might be 
credited back to the cost of military aircraft. If we take into 
consideration the wealth and employment created we may 
argue that funds spent wisely for military aircraft may be 
an investment in prosperity if they guarantee that the airways 
remain open to peaceful commerce. 


THE ProBLEMs OF AIR TRANSPORT 


Air Transport, though in its infancy, has some good-sized 
problems. It needs to be managed so as to reap the fruits of 
healthy competition of performance without suffering the 
blight of destructive competition in rates. This will require 
the judgment of Solomon—and even Solomon would be wise 
enough to consult his advisers and first determine a sound 
policy. 

The problem in International Air Transport will be even 
greater. On one hand, we have the proposal to set up a pri- 
vate monopoly through the operation of the so-called “‘chosen 
instrument”, There are many persuasive arguments for this 
because international air transport touches the delicate nerve 
of national sovereignty. But we Americans instinctively dis- 
like monopoly, particularly government monopoly, first, be- 
cause we distrust its power, and second, because experience 
has shown it to be inimical to technical progress. 

Hence, we have on the other side the proposal for unlimited 
competition. This also has persuasive aspects, and, yet, we 
realize that, as in domestic air transport, cutthroat-rate com- 
petition would, in the long run, be destructive to sound de- 
velopment of a public service. Perhaps we need variations of 
each method, or even combinations of both. 

And so we see major problems and major decisions to be 
taken. It seems unlikely that these can be had through inter- 
departmental conferences, because each department has its 
special interests. Certainly, no one man or organization has 
all the answers. No board with representation of partisan 
interests can attempt to solve this weighty problem. 


Tue NATIONAL AVIATION Po.icy or 1925 


Some will recall that in the year 1925, in response to 
charges by General William E. Mitchell that the Army and 
Navy were stifling aviation, Calvin Coolidge selected nine 
able citizens each carefully chosen as to background, under 
the chairmanship of his friend, Dwight Morrow, to sit on a 
board and judge this matter which so vitally affected the 
public interest. Each member had such a fine individual 
reputation for integrity and sound judgment that the public 
could have confidence in the judicial treatment of the question. 

This group listened to some 99 witnesses who presented 
many conflicting opinions, yet after a brief period the Board 
emerged with a simple statement of sound principles. Along- 
side the sensational Mitchell charges, they seemed unexcit- 
ing, yet they became the Magna Charta of American 
Aviation. 

The Board held that a strong air force is essential to the 
national defense; that the backbone of the air force is a 
strong private industry; and that to keep industry strong the 
Government must have a continuing, long-range procurement 
program calculated to promote rapid technological progress. 
The performance of the American aircraft industry today 
derives wholly from this policy, even though at times it was 
neglected by the Government. 


Let us analyze these principles. First, they fix the respon- 
sibility for national defense upon Government and Industry 
jointly. Second, they recognize advanced technology as a 
vital strategic asset. Under these principles private manu- 
facturing industry planned for defense, and arrived at the 
outbreak of the European War with two vital assets: first, 
superior technology, and second, the ability to expand around 
a new production principle, that of flexibility. 


THE NEED FoR AN Air Power Po.icy 


We find ourselves, then, in a new situation similar to that 
which caused President Coolidge to appoint his Morrow 
Board. Since that date, great changes have occurred. The 
Airplane has now proven itself a vital insttument in Air 
Force and Air Transport. In the period ahead it can be all- 
powerful in the preservation of peace and beneficent to the 
prosperity of the nation. This fact is now clear to everyone, 
and other nations are moving to create their Air Power. 

The British Commonwealth, to which Sea Power has been 
the lifeblood, sees Air Power in a similar role. Already steps 
are being taken to shape policy. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, functioning under state capitalism with national 
economic planning, will have clear ideas as to the employ- 
ment of Air Power. The American system of free com- 
petitive capitalism with government acting as a referee has 
shown its superiority. Evidence of this is the statement 
ascribed to Premier Stalin that, save for American produc- 
tion, the war would have been lost. No man or group of 
men is wise enough to warp the future to his plans. But 
when all responsible authorities cooperate in the delineation 
of a sound economic policy under which natural laws can 
function freely, then the only further planning required is 
loyalty to the policy. 

Thus it is clear that our present need is for a new policy 
providing the optimum conditions under which American Air 
Power could develop naturally. After we have crystallized 
such a policy, then we will be ready to sit down in an inter- 
national meeting and with a full regard for our national 
interests try to evolve a world policy designed to preserve 
peace and promote prosperity. And this should be done while 
we still hold the superior Air Power. 

This suggests the appointment of a new commission of 
responsible citizens—men with individual reputations for 
integrity and sound 4udgment—who can recommend to Con- 
gress, an American Air Power Policy which will reflect the 
point of view of all responsible authorities and thus command 
the confidence and support of the American people. We know 
how to use Air Power to win the war. How can we use it 
to keep peace? 

The answer to this question will derive from our funda- 
mental faith. Each of us will state this in his own way. 
Mine is as follows: 

I BELIEVE: I believe in the United States of America 
founded in the concept of human dignity and governed by the 
principle of individual freedom under law. I believe that all 
just authority derives from the free consent of the govern- 
ed. I believe in the principle of cooperation in the com- 
mon cause. I believe in the determination of public policy 
through representatives responsible to the people. I believe 
in the free play of natural forces under public policy so de- 
termined. I believe in government under guiding principles 
that make it unqualifiedly attractive for each individual to 
work, and create, and to promote his individual security and 
welfare. I believe in individual initiative and enterprise and 
free creative competition. 

I believe the support of these principles is essential to the 
end that government of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall flourish on this earth. 





